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To your private list of the civilized things of life, 
you may now wish to add Palatial Vinyl Corlon floors. 


Taking its gracefulness from a more leisured, elegant 
era, this new Armstrong vinyl floor is a welcome change 
of pace in interior design. Yet Palatial Corlon interprets 
its stately design theme in an absolutely modern way, 
with the most talented of the new flooring materials, 
pure vinyl. It took vinyl to give Palatial such translucent 


depth, such shimmering golden tracery. Palatial Corlon 
costs about S195 installed in a 12' x 15' area. VVe will 
gladly send you a list of dealers, together with a booklet 
of color schemes specially created to go with Palatial. 
Write Armstrong, 6101 Weston Road, Lancaster, Pa. 
In Canada, Dept. 11-S, Box 919, Montreal, P. Q,. 


Palatial Corlon is one of the famous 


(^ymstrong | vinyl] floors 



Note: These "Memo to Advertisers" in- 
serts appear only in the copies of 
Sports Illustrated that go to our 
friends in the advertising business. 

January 30, 1961 

MEMO TO ADVERTISERS 


From L. L. Callaway Jr. 


Take the A Frame 

A couple of weeks ago a man walked into one of the quainter 
antique shops in Boston called Holiday House. He asked the 
proprietress, “By any chance do you sell a pre-fabricated Swiss 
chalet?” 

The lady looked over her glasses and said, “No, we don't, young 
man, but it’s funny you asked. Do you know, in the last week I've 
received about $35,000 worth of checks from people who wanted 
to buy them!” 

What happened, as pieced together by Dick Haskell, our Boston 
Sales Manager, was a result of the article in Sports Illustratep’s 
issue of last November 21st, our Ski Issue, entitled “Accent on the 
A Frame,” by Peter Blake. It was truly an enticing piece on the 
fast-growing phenomenon of the American ski chalet, which had 
particular appeal to that other fast-growing phenomenon in 
American life, the serious weekend-skier and his family. 

Mr. Blake's big mistake was to mention the name of one of the 
manufacturers of the pre-fabbed A frames, referring to it as “a 
Boston concern called Holiday Homes.” First of all, it was in 
Nahant, not Boston proper; second, it was so new that it wasn’t 
in the phone book yet. However, that didn’t deter Sports 
Illustrated readers from writing, from all parts of the country, 
to whatever sounded like Holiday Homes, and hence the mis- 
directed bonanza to the little old lady of Holiday House. 

(For those of you who did write — or who may now want to 
write— it’s Holiday Homes, 33 Vernon Street, Nahant, 
Massachusetts.) 

* * * 


Moonlighting in Vermont 

Don't ask me how I got a copy of the Middlebury College 
weekly paper, but if they could be reading our Ski Issue in Middle- 
bury, Vermont, I guess I could be reading their paper in New York. 

Since this is a family magazine, I’m happy to pass along this 
tip from the ad of Keller’s Middlebury Ski Shop, because they 
quote from the SI article on ski equipment; 


(continued on other side) 


(continued from preceding page) 


“O.K.— Sports Illustrated said it better, but we said it 
first. The weekend skier should beware of racing gear . . . 
The novice skier will actually ski better on a pair of $25 to 
$40 skis than a pair of $100 racing models. Also, we have long 
said, a well-fitted pair of boots in the $30 to $40 range will 
provide comfort, support and control— the super-tough rac- 
ing boots are not for the novice. (Sports Illustrated— 
‘Boots for the racer are about as comfortable as chain gang 
shackles’— yep, they sure do say it better)”. 

Thanks for the plug, Mr Keller. Our ad rates are reasonable, too. 


The Sharkskin is the Equalizer 

On the subject of reasonable rates, a good example of salesman- 
ship was brought to my attention the other day. One of our 
promotion executives went into Wallach’s in New York, a men’s 
store whose ads are as engagingly informal (as well as a shade 
more grammatical) as those of Keller’s Middlebury Ski shop. 

Wallach’s was having its annual January sale, and our boy, 
after spotting one suit he liked, saw another he particularly liked. 
He tried on the coat and the 3-way mirror shouted back at him, 
“Get it!” Then his heart sank as he glimpsed the price tag— it 
wasn’t on sale and it wos $145.00. 

The Wallach’s salesman, quickly taking in the situation, said, 
“So why don’t you look at it this way. That brown sharkskin you 
liked first was $85— but it’s sale-priced at $54.75. The sharkskin 
is the equalizer. Now you’ve got two suits you really like, and 
together they're costing you less than $200.” 

The promotion man sure looked good on both Monday and 
Tuesday, in those two new suits. 

I don’t know whether I’d qualify as a Wallach’s salesman, 
probably because I couldn’t possibly live up to the cheerfulness of 
those ads, but— if you’ve set your heart on a real, big expensive 
advertising campaign; you’ve sold the boss and the agency and 
the board of directors; even your wife thinks it’s a great idea; and 
now you wonder whether or not you can afford it— remember that 
Sports Illustrated is the equalizer. For less than $100,000 you 
can also run a 2-color page in SI every 3 weeks from now until 
1962; reach nearly a million prospects who have double the 
median income of U. S. families-in-the-mass; have two campaigns 
running instead of one; and still be within your budget. 


The Executive at Work and Play 

Some time back we showed you some of the faces of the New 
U. S. Executive— the active, energetic, sports-backgrounded man 
who is increasingly finding his way to the top of American life 
these days, in business and industry, the professions, government. 

(continued on back flap of this insert) 
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We have been calling this man the “new face of leadership/’ 
and have been singularly gratified to note that among the fewer 
magazines that he has time to read thoroughly and regularly 
Sports Illustrated continues to show up on his list. Now may I 
call your attention to a page from a recent Newsletter of the 
Twentieth Century Fund. The Fund and the Harvard Business 
Review are collaborating on a forthcoming study of executives 
and their attitudes toward work and leisure. 

One of the tables shows that the panel of 5,000 executives in the 
study spent 66 hours a week on the job (including travel, business 
entertaining, etc., outside of actual office work) and 35 hours on 
“leisure activities.” Of the leisure activities, 21.8 hours per week 
were devoted to hobbies and sports. 

In another table, headed “How Would Executives Like to Use 
Additional Leisure?” 75% mentioned “active sports,” which was 
only second to the 82% who checked “education and reading.” 
“Watching sports” was checked by 45%. 

Callaway’s conclusion: it may be that with life getting more 
and more competitive and complicated, businessmen are having 
to drop many of the things they may once have had time for. 
And they are getting back to the more basic activities that keep 
them in shape for the daily struggle and those that they can do 
with the entire family— namely, active sports. Which is why 
a) so many men with a background of sport seem to be making so 
much progress and b) Sports Illustrated is getting on and 
stasdng on so many executives' personal reading lists. 


This Week’s Cover Story 

One sport that nobody ever gets around to mentioning as the 
most popular of all, despite the box-car figures for participation in 
bowling, fishing, softball, basketball, and all— is driving. 

I’d like to call your attention to our coverage of that sport in 
this issue, and in two more articles over the next few weeks. 

In it, through the windshields of three of the world’s leading 
racing drivers, Rodger Ward, Jack Brabham, and Pat Moss (sister 
of Stirling) you will see how you can restore driving to the 
enjoyable occupation it once was when you first took the wheel— 
and how by taking the tips of drivers who drive for a living, you 
can actually be a more competent and safer driver yourself, 
at the same time. 

It wouldn’t be quite proper for our editore to pat themselves on 
the back, but it’s certainly fitting for me to congratulate them on 
their approach to driving in this series. If you have young drivers 
in your family, as I have, I hope you will make sure they read it. 
* * * 


(continued on back page) 
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How’s Your P.I.B. I.Q.? 


Here’s a little test of your knowledge of how well you know 


who's advertising where: 

True 

False 

In 1960, Sports Illustrated carried more pages 
of men’s apparel advertising than Esquire 

□ 

□ 

In 1960, Sports Illustrated carried more pages of 
passenger car advertising than either Newsweek 
or U. S. News 

□ 

□ 

In 1960, Sports Illustrated carried more pages of 
camera advertising than any general magazine 

□ 

□ 

In 1960, Sports Illustrated carried more pages of 
beer, wine, and liquor advertising than either 
Time or Life 

□ 

□ 

In 1960, Sports Illustrated carried more pages of 
travel advertising than Holiday 

□ 

□ 
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I’m often asked, “Why do you keep pressing the point that 
Sports Illustrated is ahead in this and first place in that? Isn’t 
the last thing an advertiser wants to know is how much competi- 
tion he’ll have in pages of the magazine he’s considering?” 

Well, that may be true, and maybe I do carry on a little too 
much. But then why do the producers of “My Fair Lady” keep 
fostering the notion that it’s virtually impossible to get a ticket 
for their show? and why does the public then pull every wire and 
spend all kinds of money to achieve the impossible? 


It’s just human nature, I guess. Or, as the ancient Swedish 
quotation puts it, “En klok Hskare metar dar stimmen 
ar tjockast”, meaning “the wise fisherman casts where the lines 
are thickest.” 

In Italian it’s "In Roma, fa come fanno i Romani/' as you know. 
In French, it is, of course, ".^e r/iPFc/m^ (amour c/to> /p4 
vieideA ’'or “Look not for love in the old maids’ home.” 

Or, finally, this well-known Japanese saying, which roughly 
translated, is “If thou wouldst sell sake, sell it on Sake Street.” 

Most advertisers, if not all, must heed these maxims— for as 
far as we can figure out onlv 1 magazines in the U.S. carry more 
consumer advertising pages than does SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
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‘The above quotations, the result of painstaking 
research by our Promotion Department, were 
used last year in an ad in Automolive News. 



The Pepperel! Family goes gondoling on Cotton Cay 


On Cotton Ciiv there’s always time for the pleas- 
ant things in life. A gonclola ride with Father. Watch- 
ing a flaming snnset. Basking in the golden sun. 

But -MotiiiT knows it takes careful jilanning to be 
a civilized beachcomber. That’s why she insists on 
the family’s sportsclothos being tagged Pepperell. 

She knows these fabrics will machine-wash, Can’t 
fade, shrink, wrinkle or wilt. Need just a touch of 


tlie iron. -All this and they’re ‘Sanforized Pins', too! 

Furthermore, the colors and textures arc a per- 
feet melange of daring and restrained good taste. 

And, nl course. Mother has utter confidence in 
Pepperell wash-wear. For these fabrics come from 
the same company that has been making Hue Lady 
Pepperell Sheets for her niother, her grandmother, 
and even her great, great grandmother. 
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Why tlie Green Bay 
Packers put 

Kelloggs 

Concentrate 
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on their training tahle 



Paul Hornung(N 0.5), former Notre Dame great and holder of the new NFL sea- 
son scoring record, drives toward another of the touchdowns that brought 
the Green Bay Packers the league's 1960 Western Division championship. 


Tliis new eoinpaet food was reg- 
ularly nil llie pre-seastin training 
(able (12 [packages tiailv) <»(' the 
(ireeii Bav I’ackers, ne\v champions 
of ihc Western Ditision of the Na- 
tional Koolliall I-cagiic. Il an as llicre 
bet.'aose \inee l.omliartli. Iicad 
coacli and general manager, Avell 
kiuovs llial [icrlpct pliy^ieal oondi- 
lioning jjhiys a hig purl in building 
A\inning learns. 

C'.ojjct’jJlJ'iilL' cojjfaijjs JhegJTaJest 
coiieentralion of nutrienls ever 
otiei'ed in a .-.ingle all-purpose food, 
ll's 40'f- liigh-qualil\ proleiii, yet 
conlains less than I'’; fat. 99% 
Iree oi (lie lal etiramoiil)' found in 
oilier liigh-[)rolein loods, ll‘s also 
an exeelleiil souree oi main of ilie 
imporlani vilamins and minerals 
you need to rniiinlain a balaneeil 
diet and vigorous good heaJih. 

Most lolks eat Kellogg's (ioncen- 


trate as a cereal, or added 10 otlier 
cereals. Ifut there are many other 
ways to enjoy it. Use il in meats 
and oilier main dishes ... or 
sprinkle il on salads. Soups, fruils, 
even desserts. 

IJoAvever yon pi'cfer if, gel fliat 
imporlanL ounce of Coiu-cnlrule 
every day. In your grocer’s 
cereal section. 
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Next week 

Seven panes of color photo- 
graphs show why Santa Anita, 
with its sparkling turf course, 
flowers and spectacular back- 
drop, is the most beautiful 
racing plant in the country. 


Carleton Mitchell describes a 
unique cruise of the Aegean, 
a sea rich in history' and filled 
with loi'ely islands whose peo- 
ple today still proudly re- 
flect the heritage of the past. 


The curious, carnival atmos- 
phere of indoor track and 
field, a .sport that sometimes 
is more like a circus, illumi- 
nates a striking group of pho- 
tographs by Martin Nathan. 
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SCORECARD 

Events, Discoveries and Opinions 


APARTHEID 

Behind the current AAU-South Africa 
fuss are some simple facts and a sim- 
ple solution. South Africa invited 
some of our track and field men to a 
meet there, and the AAU is now check- 
ing with these athletes to see if they 
would like to go. This is the way such 
international meets are normally ar- 
ranged; the AAU does not choose the 
athletes. The AAU cannot be held 
responsible for the invitations. 

Clearly, however, the South Afri- 
cans are responsible. In the sprints, 
they did not invite Frank Budd, 
Paul Winder or Stone Johnson; they 
snubbed quarter-milers Otis Davis 
and Ted Woods and high jumpers 
John Thomas and Charles Dumas. 
They ignored hurdling and broad 
jumping, thus eliminating Lee Cal- 
houn, Willie May, Hayes Jones, Dick 
Howard, Bo Roberson and Ralph 
Boston. All of these men— no sur- 
prise— are Negroes. 

The solution: the AAU should in- 
form the South Africans that if they 
pick and choose among events and 
athletes in order to insure all-white 
competition, we will not send any 
team at all. 

THE SCAPEGOAT 

In their drive for world superiority 
in sports, the Russians have been es- 
pecially eager to achieve supremacy 
in basketball because it is the game 
Americans not only have dominated 
for years but one we originated. Their 
plans called for an Olympic victory 
in Rome, and when the U.S. easily 
won its fifth gold medal there, the 
Russians started looking around for 
a scapegoat. 

Last week in the youth paper Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda, Head Coach 
Stepan Spandarian was nominated 
as chief villain. One of Spandarian 's 
assistants put the finger on him, using 
such language as “low level of dis- 
cipline,” “lack of courage,” “in- 
adequate tactical preparation.” 

The truth is that Spandarian, a 
small, dignified man who insists on 


correct on-court behavior by his play- 
ers, has done a remarkable job of 
raising Russian basketball to a re- 
spectable level of competence. A 
country that had no basketball tra- 
dition just a few years ago is now the 
second or third best in the world. It 
is quite conceivable that Russia 
would be a genuine threat to the U.S. 
in the 1964 Olympics if the continuity 
of coaching were maintained. 

Now, undoubtedly, Spandarian will 
be fired. Russia’s loss is our gain. 

HOW TO SAKE A SNAKE 

Bill Harney is a 65-year-old Austra- 
lian guide, outbacker, friend of the 
aborigine, bush cook and author who 
will, when hunger seizes him, knock 



over a goose, native-style, with a 
stick; dig turtle eggs from the beach; 
cut witchetty grubs from a tree or 
catch a python. He tells how to cook 
these and other comestibles of the 
Australian bush in Bill Harney’s Cook 
Rook, just published in Melbourne. 

“If a snake is killed and thrown 
straight on to the fire, it immediate- 
ly twdsts and turns into a very dis- 
concerting shape indeed,” Harney 
writes. The approved manner for bak- 
ing a snake requires a fire and two 
men. They sit, one on each side of 
the fire, and stretch the snake (dead) 
over the heat, passing it to and fro 
slowly. “The idea of this, the natives 
say, is to throw the juices back into 
the flesh and at the same time relax 
the muscular contractions.” Harney 
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admits that most people have an an- 
tipathy to snakes, but nevertheless 
“the flesh is excellent eating, as is the 
flesh of the goanna.” 

Other advice useful for cookouts 
in Westport or Milwaukee: 

“AH the kangaroo is good to eat.” 
The legs, when cooked and skinned, 
look somewhat like ham, “and if you 
wish to make them really tasty make 
incisions in the flesh and insert small 
pieces of bacon.” 

“In the early days, possums were 
caught, cleaned and cut up, put into 
a hollowed-out pumpkin which was 
then roasted — and a very tasty pie 
it was, too.” 

Harney’s outback friends include 
The Wooden Owl, “so-called because 
he got on with his cooking and said 
not a word to anybody,” and Short 
Stop, “who, of course, did not stop 
long in any one place.” Sitting Shot 
got his name when, after being fired 
upon while lying in his swag (or sleep- 
ing bag), he complained that “the 
drover was no sport, to take a sitting 
shot at the old bird in the nest.” Blue 
Bob of Borroloola would cry out his 
“skin was crackin’ for want of a 
drink,” and when he finally did get to 
town he ran up and down the street, 
“snorting like a horse and calling on 
the police to ‘yard’ him.” 

Harney has also included the words 
from an old bush ballad which leave 
the impression that at least one bush 
cook was not up to snuff : 

Fair Australia, oh what a 
dump. 

All you get to eat is crocodile’s 
rump. 

Bandicoot’s brains and catfish 
pie. 

Let me go home again before I 
die! 

GUNMANSHIP 

Harold Dinges, a vice-president of 
the Spencer Chemical Company of 
Kansas City, was out quail shooting 
the other day with J. C. Denton, the 
company’s president. Dinges bagged 
several birds, Denton bagged none. 
Finally Denton caught a quail in his 
sights, fired and was pleased to see 
his bird plunge to earth. Vice-presi- 
dent Dinges quickly dispatched his 
new retriever, King Victor, to bring 
back the boss's prize. King Victor 
raced to the bird and— horrors — be- 
gan to eat it. Quickly, Dinges made 
a policy decision. He raised his gun 
and sent a charge of bird shot at 


King Victor’s hindquarters. King 
Victor dropped the bird, Denton re- 
trieved it and thoughtful Harold 
Dinges is still a vice-president of 
Spencer Chemical. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• John David Crow, the Cardinals’ 
All-Pro halfback, is considering a 
switch to the AFL. Crow’s NFL op- 
tion expires after this season, and 
Houston Owner Bud Adams proba- 
bly will offer Crow the same high 
salary-private business deal he gave 
Billy Cannon. 

• A sharp slump in football interest 
threatens the life of the Missouri Val- 
ley Conference, one of the oldest ath- 
letic associations west of the Missis- 
sippi. Most serious blow is the rejec- 
tion of membership invitations by 
Louisville and Memphis Stale, both 
football-playing independents. The 
conference is torn between football 
diehards and schools like St. Louis 
which strongly favor basketball. 

• Calumet Trainer Jimmy Jones be- 
lieves that in a few years 75% of the 
jockeys on North American tracks 
will be Latin Americans. ‘ ‘If U.S. jock- 
eys aren’t riding your top stakes 
horse after six months,” Jones says, 
“they figure you’re mistreating them. 
We don't turn out any more great 
jockeys here. We’re penned in by 
school regulations, labor and insur- 
ance laws, the Jockeys’ Guild and the 
attitudes of the kids themselves.” 

• Paul Pender and Carmen Basilio 
are close to signing for a 10-round 
bout at Boston Gardens, but Ba- 
silio wants a “warmup” against Don 
Jordan. Pender’s camp is opposed, 
fearing a poor Basilio performance 
against Jordan would jeopardize a 
potential $150,000 gate. 

• The Toronto Maple Leafs will make 
a strong off-season bid for ex-Mont- 
real Goalie Jacques Plante, recently 
demoted to the Eastern League after 
a squabble over his use of that fa- 
mous face mask. Asked whether he’d 
take Plante with or without the mask, 
Toronto’s Punch Imlach replied: 
“Hell, I’d take him any way. He’s the 
best goal tender in hockey.” 

• There will be an abrupt end to 
friendly relations between the NFL 
and the Canadian League if NFL 
Commissioner Pete Rozelle approves 
Sam Etcheverry’s contract with St. 
Louis. Etcheverry, traded by Mont- 
real to Hamilton last fail, claimed the 
deal broke his no-trade contract and 
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signed on with St. Louis. The Cana- 
dians claim the KFL contract “means 
nothing”; but if it is approved, they 
warn, “we can go after players of 
theirs we’d like to have.” 

GAMBLING MAN 

The Texas legislature— and perhaps 
even Texas itself— will never be the 
same after Representative V. E. 
(Red) Berry, a self-professed retired 
gambler, gets through with it. 

Berry, speaking with surprising 
candor of his reputation as a gambler 
and even of some brushes he has had 
with the law, upset strong opposi- 
tion in the Democratic primary and 
then in the recent genera! election. 

During his campaign, which was 
based on a platform of legalizing pari- 
mutuel betting in Texas, Berry was 
called into conference by a group of 
San Antonio ministers. “They asked 
me what I was doing for the spiritual 
welfare,” Berry said. “I told them if 
they didn’t infringe on my business, 
I wouldn’t get into theirs. I never 
heard of anybody getting legislated 
into heaven.’’ 

When Berry took office last week, 
he informed the sergeant-at-arms he 
wanted a desk next to the House 
member most opposed to pari-mu- 
tuel betting. Rep. H. A. Leaverton 
of Evant seemed to qualify, and is 
now' Berry’s deskmate. “I figure so 
many people will be coming by and 
asking me about my horse racing 
bill,” Berry says, “that he will even- 
tually get curious and ask me about 
it, and I'll be ready for him.” 

Berry dresses more like a banker 
or a preacher than a retired (“retired, 
not reformed”) gambler. He lives in 
a huge San Antonio home which he 
says is worth about $200,000. It in- 
cludes a private lake on the grounds. 
“It is a nice house,” he explains. “I 
won it off an old millionaire playing 
gin.” He believes the return of horse 
racing would help solve Texas’ lax 
problems — his only interest in serv- 
ing in the legislature. 

“A good w'ay to get me out of the 
legislature,” he retorts to those who 
criticize his presence there, “would 
be to pass this bill.” 

NO PLAY, FOR PAY 

In December 1958 Halfback Gene 
Gedman of the Detroit Lions injured 


his knee. This, it now develops, may 
turn out to be one of the momentous 
injuries of all time, for the knee failed 
to heal properly, Gedman retired 
from pro football, and the Michigan 
state compensation department has 
ruled that the Lions must pay Ged- 
man $33 a week for up to 500 weeks, 
or a total of $16,500. 

Compensation Referee James Brod- 
erick based his decision on a 1912 
slate law that requires an employer 
to pay an injured employee part of his 
salary and all of his medical expenses. 
“Gedman was a skilled employee,” 
said Broderick. “As such, the law 
states that although he recovers from 
his injured knee, Gedman is legally 
disabled as long as he cannot return 
to his skilled profession — namely, 
football. He is entitled to payment of 
the difference between what he was 
making at full physical capacity and 
what he can now earn” — that is, $33 
a week. (Since his retirement, Ged- 
man has been earning about $11,000 
a year as a real-estate salesman.) 

Violent disagreement with the de- 
cision comes, naturally, from Lions 
President Edwin J. Anderson. “W’e 
won’t settle,” Anderson says. “It’s 
the precedent we're concerned about. 
If this goes through, everybody who 
ever played for Detroit and got hurt 
could come back and collect.” 

The Lions insist that Gedman, as 
an athlete, is not a workman hut an 
independent contractor who negoti- 
ates his own salary. Appeals by An- 
derson may delay a final decision in 
the case for months. But if Gedman 
eventually scores a clear legal victory 
the effect on professional sport could 
be staggering. In Michigan, and in 
many other states, it will be far, far 
better for a lot of other athletes to 
have played and been hurt than nev- 
er to have played at all. 

JFK VS. DDE 

The announcement by Colorado Gov- 
ernor Steve McNichols last week that 
he had purchased the state’s No. 1 
fishing license for President John F. 
Kennedy caused consternation at the 
Game and Fish Department. Colo- 
rado’s No. 1 fishing license was pur- 
chased in late December for President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. Game and 
Fish bases its hopes of avoiding a 
serious conflict on the reasonable as- 
sumption that JFK is more for touch 
football than for fishing. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 




MIKE SLYZIUK. 

Ukrainian-born filling 
.station ojx'rator. led 
Detroit Curling Club 
to five victories and 
first place in club'.s 
75lh International 
Bonspiel, declared; 
“I’ve played many 
sports but this has 
them all beat for pres- 
sure. I’m worn out.” 


QIULIANA MIN UZ- 
ZO-CHENAL, Italy'.s 
“Little Flying Moth- 
er.” announred her 
withdrawal from com- 
petitive .skiing but en- 
tered Grindlewald, 
Switzerland meet at 
her daughters’ insist- 
ence, twisted through 
a •54-gaie course to win 
special slalom. 


DAVE vouK, Balti- 
more cab driver who is 
the nation’s sixth- 
ranked duckpin bowl- 
er, smashed two world 
records with a 1 0-game 
score of 1.490 and a 
SO-gamc total of 4,167. 
made a slick string of 
spares to win the 36th 
annual evening Sun 
championship. 


LOUIS RUSSO, 16- 
vear-old senior at Taft 
H.S., The Bronx, 
dubbed '‘Rabbit" for 
his fast, unflagging 
brand of handball, sur- 
vived a tough semi- 
final match, went on 
to whip Marine Ed 
Banck, 21 10. 21-12, 
for National Junior 
title; at Aurora. 111. 


DENIS M. GLACCUM 
of South Orange, N.J.. 
Fairleigh Dickinson 
student in his first year 
of competition in com- 
bined training events, 
scored 179 points on 
aged black gelding Kil- 
kerry. was named Horse 
Trials Rider of the 
Year by U.S. Combined 
Training Assn. 


FINN FLUGEIM, 24, 
of Kong-sherg, Nor- 
way, a Montana State 
College junior major- 
ing in electrical engi- 
neering and a skier 
since age 5. captured 
jumping event at Wy- 
oming intercollegiate 
ski meet to help MSC 
upset U. of Colorado's 
NCAA champions. 
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1961 Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co,, Milwaukee, K'is., Brooklyn, .V. K., Los Angtles, Cal., Kansas City, Mo., Tampa, Fla. 


Here’s the diflference you’ll like— that deep, cool, kiss-of- 
the-hops flavor, 'ibu get it in Schlitz, and only in Schlitz. 

THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 

move lap to 

Watch the Schlitz “Sunday Sports Spectacular" on CBS-TV every week 



\(1 ventii rt' in iXIolorin^ lixc’i te Jiieii t 


Standard Equipment: Sports-type control console . Tach- 
ometer > Hydra-Matic with stick control • Power windows 

• Power steering • Power brakes • Power seat • Slarllre Kngine 
with 10.25-to-l compression ratio • -110 Ib-ft. torque at 2SOO r.p.m. 

• 330 H.P. at 4GOO r.p.m. • Dual exhaust system • Fiber-packed 
mufflers • High-performance 3.42-to-l rear axle ratio • Top-grain 
leather interiors • Bucket scats • Matching carpeted luggage 
compartment • Embossed aluminum side moulding • White side- 
wall tires • Wheelbase, 123" • Over-all length, 212". 



Nestle into that foam-cushioned bucket seat! 

Slip the smooth, stick-operated Hydra-Matic 
into “Drive”! Put your toe to Oldsmobile’s 
exhilarating Starfire Engine! In an instant you know 
. . . this car is unique! Precision-engineered — 
with ultra-high compression, high-speed 
camshaft, high-torque rear axle— for the 
man who thrills to true sports-car 
performance, who appreciates custom 
craftsmanship. See your Oldsmobile Quality 
Dealer for complete details. 

OLDSMOaiLE OlVISIOM • GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





COMING EVENTS 

Januari/ 27 (o February 2 

All limes are /i.S.T. 


★ Color leleeision » TelevMon ■ Network radio 


Friday, January 27 

BASKETBALL Tcollogc) 

Sc. John's At St. Louis. 
<pp()) 

Detroit at Boston. 
I’hiludPlphia at New York. 
Syracuse at Cincinnati. 


Saturday, January 28 

BASKETBALL ICOlleK^) 

H Marquette at Bradley, 2 p.m. (ABCi, 

9. Purdue at Ohio State (Sports Network regional 


C'inrinnati a 
Now York a 


St, Louis. 

Philadelphia, 2 p.m. (NBC'. 


I.ipton Cup race, Miami. 


BOWLING 

(• Bowling Stars, Salvino vs. Krislol, 4:30 p.m- 
(NBCi, 

9 Make That .Spare, Clause vs, Osiroski, 10:-15 
p.m. (ARC), 


9 ('alhoun v.s, Fernandez, middles, 10 rds.. Mad. 
.Sq. Garden, New York, 10 p.tn. ;AB<'i. 

HOCKEY 

Chicago at Toronto. 

Detroit al Montreal. 

HORSE RACING 

9 Bougainvillea Turf Handicap, 325,000, Hialeah 
(Sports Network regional TV'.* 

Santa Anita Maturity, $100,000, Santa Anita. 

SPEED SKATING 

Nall. Outdoor Champs., St. Paul (also Jan. 29'. 

TRACK & FIELD 

Boston AA meet, Boston. 

Washington Star meet, Washington, D.C. 


Sunday, January 29 

BASKETBALL (prO) 

Detroit at Los Angeies, 

$ Philadelphia at Boston, 2:30 p.m. (NBC), 
Syracuse at St. I.a)uia. 

GOLF 

Celebrity Golf series, Boh Sterling vs. Sam 
Knead, n p.m. ’NBC). 

HOCKEY 

Detroit at Boston. 

Montreal al Chieago. 

Toronto at New York. 


Monday, January 30 

BASKETBALL ^college) 

Ohio Stale at Wisconsin. 

Boston at Cincinnati. 

Detroit at Ixis Angeles. 

BOATING 

Miami-Nasaau Ocean Uace, Miami. 

Tuesday, January 31 

BASKETBALL (college! 

St. Bonavvntur<' at Marquette. 

(pro) 

Boston at St. Louis. 

Los Angeles vs. Detroit, New York vs. Syracuse 
al New York, 

Wednesday, February 1 

BASKETBALL (pro) 

Detroit vs. St. Louis, Syracuse vs. Philadelphia 
at Syracuse. 

New York vs. Boston at Providence. 

Palm Springs Classic. $.50,000, Palm Springs, 
Calif, (through Keh. 3). 

HOCKEY 

Chicago al New York. 

Thursday, February 2 

BASKETBALL 'College) 

Bradley vs. St. Bonavenlure at Mad. .Sq. Gar- 
den, New York. 

(pro) 

Si. Louis vs. Los Angeles, I’hiladl'lphiu vs. Cin- 
cinnati at Philiideijihia. 

Chicago al Boston. 

New York al Montreal. 

Toronto at Detroit. 

•See local listing 



Patty McCormick, Olympic diving star 

Patty McCormick’s “secret” 
for judging good places to eat 


‘‘‘Being a gal who’s on the go quite a bit, and who 
likes good food,” says diving champion Patty 
McCormick, "I’ve learned a trick or two about judg- 
ing eating places. 

“My ‘secret,’ if you want to call it that, is just a simple 
five-letter word — H-e-i-n-z. Wherever I see a Heinz 
Soup Kitchen, I know I can get soup — or a Minute 
Meal — just like the ones I have so often at home.” 
P.S. Patty's right about the ready-to-serve Heim Soups 
you get when you eat out. They taste just like the Heim 
Condensed Soups you enjoy at home. You'll find piping- 
hot Heinz Soups and Minute Meals available in vend- 
ing machines in many plants and office buildings, too. 


You feel at home wherever you find 




HEINZ QUALITY FOODS 

^ 
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EQUIP YOUR CAR WITH 


AND 

GET 


MOR 

AT SPECIAL 


an ALL- NEW 
24-Month Guarantee 
against ALL ROAD HAZARDS 


Just think— the ALL-NEW Firestone 
DeLuxe Champion Tire is so superior in 
safety, in strength and in quality that 
Firestone guarantees it for 24 months against 
tire failure from blowouts, cuts, bruises or 
breaks caused by normal road hazards 
encountered in everyday driving. 

This guarantee is in addition to the 
famous Firestone Lifetime guarantee 
against defects in workmanship and 
materials. 

Now, wherever you drive, this iron-clad 
double guarantee protects you. You can ride 
with complete peace of mind knowing that 


you will get prompt and courteous attention 
and service from the nationwide network 
of over 50,000 Firestone Dealers and Stores. 

Yes, the ALL-NEW Firestone DeLuxe 
Champion, with its Firestone safety-forti- 
fied cord body and its exclusive all-action 
tread, sets ALL-NEW standards of per- 
formance — in non-skid safety, in body 
strength, in steering ease, in riding comfort 
and in long mileage. So don’t delay— find 
out NOW how little it costs to put a set of 
ALL-NEW Firestone DeLuxe Champions 
on your car at your nearby Firestone Dealer 
or Store. 




SPEEDWAY-PROVED FOR YOUR TURNPIKE SAFETY 


FIRESTONE NATIONWIDE PASSENGER 
CAR TIRE GUARANTEE 

1. against dcfccf-s in workmanship ; 
and materials for the life of the original tread 
without limitation as to the time and mileage. 

2. (loaranteed to give .Siitisfactory service in normal 
pas-senger car driving for the niimher of months 
specified, effective from date of purchase. 

We will repair without charge or replace with sa 
? and type l''iroKlon<! tir(' ahy new Firestone i 
iidjuslable under U-rms of this guarantee. 

Replacement under either of tfusM- guuranU^es wilt be I 
■rated on tread wear and based on our retail list | 
price current at lime of adjustment. 


ALL 

NEW 



DeLuxe Champ 

Copy’igM 1M1. The Flieeione Tire & Rubber Company 


TUNE IN EVEWITNESS TO HlSTORT EVERT FRrOAV EVENING. CBS TELEVISION NETWORK 
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THIS ALL- NEW TIRE 

E MILEAGE 

INTRODUCTORY PRICES 


In all the world there’s no other tire like the 
ALL-NEW Firestone DeLuxe Champion that 
comes as original equipment on America’s 
finest 1961 cars. And it’s so easy to buy — 
your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store is 
featuring special introductory prices and 
generous trade-in allowances. You can buy 
on the convenient Firestone budget plan, 
with payday terms if you desire. 



DEFENDING CROSBY CHAMPION, KEN VENTURI, PARTNER OP TWO-TIME U.S. AMATEUR 


Sports 

Illustrated 


FOUR FINE DAYS 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 

S eldom had The Crosby had bet- 
ter weather, and seldom had it 
had more erratic exhibitions. Bill 
Casper, who had shot a horrendous 
78 on his opening round at the rel- 
atively mild Monterey Peninsula 
course, came back with a course rec- 
ord of 65 on the third day at the bru- 


tal Pebble Beach links. In the 18 
holes Casper putted only 23 times. 
Dave Hill, a promising newcomer to 
the pro tour, went from 67 on open- 
ing day to an 85 on the last. Aging 
Ted Kroll, who had a four-stroke 
lead on the field at the start of the 
last day, finished with an awful 81. 

In the end it was Bob Rosburg, the 
1959 PGA champion, playing his typ- 
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BY THE SEA 


Bob Rosburg ted the pros, but an inspired cast of old 
and young amateurs preserved the format that has made 
The Crosby one of the best tournaments in the country 


ically conservative game, who won 
the day. A chilly 20-knot wind blew 
ocean spray across the Pebble Beach 
course, and Rosburg found himself 
standing in the lead in the 1961 Cros- 
by with Dave Ragan, a stocky young 
pro from Daytona Beach, Fla., and 
Pro Bill Collins, a long hitter from 
Baltimore, directly behind. As he 
waited on the 17th tee, Rosburg 


watched Ragan, playing just ahead 
of him, take three putts for a dou- 
ble bogey. Rosburg took a two-iron 
out of his bag and made the deci- 
sion of the day— to play safe into 
the bunker guarding the green rather 
than to risk a shot into the sea (the 
sea surrounds the 1 7th on three sides) . 
He reached the bunker fine and was 
down in two putts for a bogey. 


On the 540-yard 18th Rosburg 
again played safe, using a two-iron 
off the tee and also for his second 
shot, thereby avoiding a flirtation 
with the sea on the left of the fair- 
way. He was on the green with an 
eight-iron shot in three and sank a 
14-foot putt for the birdie that gave 
him the tournament. 

These were the events that caught 

continued 
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the attention of the gallery in the 
closing hour of The Crosby. But the 
real tournament, the action that sep- 
arates The Crosby from the rest of 
the weekends of the winter golfing 
calendar, was the pro-am, and that 
was won hy a 40-year-old corporation 
lawyer from San Francisco named 
Frank Tatum Jr. and a skinny 28- 
year-old professional from Fairlawn, 
N.J., Wes Ellis. Together, they had a 
best -ball score of 252 — 36 under par 
for four rounds played on three nerve- 
racking golf courses, Pebble Beach 
(twice), Cypress Point and the Mon- 
terey Peninsula Country Club. 

No one insists that the team of 
Ellis and Tatum is the best combi- 
nation of pro and amateur that could 
be put together in 1961. Although 
Ellis is an able younger golfer, his 
score on his owm hall for The Crosby 
was only 289, which put him in a tie 
for 18th place in the pro competition. 
Tatum is an excellent two-handicap- 
per— as a Stanford undergraduate he 
won the intercollegiate championship 
in 1942— but ho is not likely to crop 
up again in the national golf news. 
This weekend, however, a pro like 
Ellis and an amateur like Tatum 
meshed their talents for a moment of 
real glory. This is what makes The 


Crosby such a fascinating interlude 
in the week-to-week routine of tour- 
nament golf, and this year’s Crosby 
made the point as well if not better 
than any of its predecessors. 

As always, most of the great names 
of golf answered the muster— Arnold 
Palmer; former U.S. Open cham- 
pions Cary Middleeoff, Billy Casper, 
Julius Boros, Ed Furgol and more ; for- 
mer Masters champions Jack Burke, 
Jimmy Demaret, Art Wall, Claude 
Harmon and more; PGA champion 
Jay Hebert and such of his predeces- 
sors as Walter Burkemo, Lionel He- 
bert and, of cour.se, Roshurg. For 
four days one saw the likes of these 
playing in partnership with some 
very exciting people who made their 
reputation elsewhere but who also 
play respectable, albeit fallible, golf. 

A good example of this was the 
foursome of Arnold Palmer, Art Wall 
Jr., Alvin Dark, the new manager of 
the San Francisco Giants, and Dick 
Groat, the National League’s batting 
champion and Most Valuable Player. 
This foursome attracted the largest 
crowds of the tournament. It wasn’t 
just because Palmer is the most thrill- 
ing golfer of the moment, fresh from 
his first victory of the year at San 
Diego, or because Wall is still the im- 
peccably precise golfer who domi- 
nated the tour in 1959. Dark and 


Groat lent a glamour to the group it 
would never have had if they had 
just been two other professionals. 

The foursome teed off for the first 
time at Cypress Point with a crowd 
of several thousand dogging them. 
Dark, who was Wall’s partner, was 
playing with a seven-stroke handi- 
cap, and he underscored his ability to 
hit to right field by pushing his first 
drive into the rough on the right side 
of the fairway. Groat, I’almer’s part- 
ner, played with 10 strokes, and he 
turned out to be a strong pull hitter 
as he smacked a long tee shot to the 
left of the fairway. Palmer and Wall 
were far down the middle. 

Groat played a five iron for his 
second shot and was the only member 
of the foursome to reach the green in 
two on this 418-yard hole. Wall’s 
second was on the apron just past the 
green. Palmer was in some long, ug’y 
grass to the right and beyond the 
green, and Dark was in the rough 
below and to the right. Dark chipped 
out delicately, rolled some 15 feet 
past the flagstick and then sank his 
putt for a par. Palmer dug his ball 
out of the weeds with a wedge, but it 
rolled 20 feet past the hole, and he 
missed the return putt by an eyelash 
to take a bogey. Wall and Groat were 
both down in four and an entrancing 
golf match was under way. 
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A good deal of the time Dark, who 
was constantly in trouble, could be 
seen ambling across the fairway and 
into the rough with that weary stride 
so familiar to baseball watchers. 
Playing shots from frightening lies 
in long grass and behind tall trees, he 
showed the marvelously competitive 
spirit that made him such a good 
football player at LSU and helped 
bring two pennants to the Giants 
when they lived at the Polo Gounds. 
Groat, wearing a black cap similar to 
Dark’s, turned out to be a long-ball 
hitter but an erratic putter. Many 
of Groat’s tee shots were right along- 
side Palmer’s and Wall’s, but he 
lacked the methodical consistency of 
the pros, and the crowd seemed to 
bother his concentration. When he 
missed a shot he would slap himself 
on top of the head with anguish and 
contort his face in self-recrimination. 

Neither of the two baseball stars 
was of spectacular help to his pro in 
the best-ball competition. At the end 
of the round Groat had helped 
Palmer’s two-under-par 70 by six 
strokes for a best ball of G4, four 
strokes off the leading score of 60. 
After three rounds, the team had a 
best ball of 195, only 14 strokes better 
than Palmer’s 209 on his own ball. 
It was good enough to qualify for the 
final day’s low 40 but 10 strokes be- 
hind the leaders. Dark was even less 
helpful; he aided Wall with only four 
strokes on each of the first three days, 
and they failed to make Sunday’s cut. 

Two teams were tied with an awe- 
some 12-under'par 60 after the first 
day’s play. One was composed of 
Jack Burke Jr., the youngish Texas 
veteran, and amateur George Cole- 
man, a rich, middle-aged Oklahoma 
oil man who is a great friend of Cros- 
by's and has been playing in top- 
flight golfing circles since his youth. 
With the help of a natural eagle two 
on the treacherous par-four 14th at 
Cypress, giving his team a net one on 
that hole, Coleman improved Burke’s 
very fine 68 by eight strokes. 

The other leaders were Dow P^in- 
sterwald and Fred Rammer, the lat- 
ter a 48-year-old Detroit business- 
man who was a baseball and hockey 
star during his undergraduate days 
at Princeton. Rammer supplied nine 
strokes to Finsterwald’s individual 69. 

But a lot of the cheens of the first 
day and thereafter went to two some- 
what senior athletes who refused to be 
daunted by the mediocre performance 


of their pro partners. One was Ernie 
Nevers, the fellow whom Pop Warner 
quite rightly called one of the two 
greatest football players of all time. 
Let it be remembered that it was 36 
years ago that Nevers, running on 
two freshly mended ankles, played 
against Rnute Rockne’s Four Horse- 
men in the Rose Bowl and gained al- 
most as much yardage by himself as 
they did in concert. Nevers has put 
on a bit of a paunch, but he is still a 
fierce competitor. His pro came in on 
the first day with a dismal 81, but 
Nevers, with a handicap of 10, was 
able to lower their best-ball score to 

63, just three off the pace. 

Another oldtimer cut from the 

same kind of cloth is Eric Pedley, the 
superb international polo player. 
Pedley was in the Army in World 
War I and a member of the team that 
won the U.S. open polo champion- 
ship in the summer before Nevers 
played the Four Horsemen. On Thurs- 
day Pedley’s pro had a 77, but he 
brought their best-ball score down to 

64. Plenty of spines tingled over the 
performances of these two aging but 
still marvelous athletes. 


It is feats like these that make The 
Crosby something more in golf than 
just another stop on the circuit, al- 
though some of the pros have been 
slow to realize it. Jack Fleck, the 1955 
U.S. Open winner, has been heard to 
mutter that he can’t stand those so- 
ciety golfers, and now and then his 
complaint may be justified. On the 
other hand, there was the year when 
Fleck refused to show up for the final 
day’s play because he was out of con- 
tention for the individual prize mon- 
ey. His amateur partner, Charlie 
Seaver, played on alone and did so 
well that Fleck received some of the 
pro-amateur prize money anyway. 

Coast sportscasters— Vin Scully 
and Bud Foster— were complaining 
on their radio show last weekend 
that the amateurs were spoiling The 
Crosby and should be dropped from 
the competition during the final two 
days. “They ruin the TV show,” one 
of them said in effect. However, this 
year’s Crosby demonstrated that, 
thanks to the amateurs, it is still 
sport and not show business and de- 
serves to be reported in this journal 
rather than Variety. end 
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MY TAKE-HOME PAY AS AN 
AMATEUR SPRINTER 

by MIKE AGOSTINI 


•■t native of Trinidad ivhn now 
liven in London, Mike Agostini 
was for seven years a notable 
sprinter— good enough to com- 
pete all over Ihe world, good 
enough to become the track- 
and-lield equivalent of a tennis 
hum. living on gifts, excessive 
expense allowances and valuable 
prizes received in violation of 
Ihe amateur rules. The under- 
cover payments Agostini writes 


I am writing this story on my own 
portable typewriter. It was an il- 
legal prize for running second to Ar- 
min Hary, now Olympicsprint cham- 
pion, at a meet in Dortmund, Ger- 
many in 1958. It was a part of my 
price for running there, though of- 
ficially all that the crowd saw me re- 
ceive with an appreciative smile was 
a silver ashtray, the cost of which 
was within the $35 limit on a trophy 
that an amateur athlete could accept. 
By previous arrangement with the 
promoter, I swapped the ashtray for 
this typewriter outside the stadium. 

Just a typewriter. Value — under 
.$100, maybe. But enough to write 
finish to my amateur status if any- 
one had discovered it being given to 
me openly. 

Throw in the hotel expenses for 
the German meet, the airplane fares 
we received and an “appearance fee’' 
of around $80 in cash, and you have 
just one athletic cameo of “shama- 
tcurism,” which, you can take it 
from me, is repeated a thousandfold 
wherever athletes entertain the pub- 
lic, and to which I plead guilty, ut- 
terly, completely and irrevocably. 



Running is a passion with me — 
the important part of my life. In 
committing myself to print I well 
realize that I shall never again be 
allowed to compete. But in putting 
down my experience, drawing atten- 
tion to the rackets that are really de- 
sign.s for living forced by the out- 
moded rules, perhaps I shall be able 
to draw attention to the farcical 
situations caused by applying an- 
cient rules to modern requirements. 

Just as in any other sport, it takes 
years to get to the top in track. Once 
there, you have to work ev'en harder 
to stay on the summit. Yet the ama- 
teur rules demand that the athlete 
go on thrilling the thousands for 
nothing— except the bare return of 
his out-of-pocket expenses. 

So the only way that a man can 
stay at the top is to look around for 
ways of making money that will en- 
able him to live. He is quickly ap- 
prised of those ways — by his fellow 
athletes, by the promoter of meets 
seeking his appearance and by the 
coaches, who are professionals and 
therefore often the middlemen be- 
tween the promoter and the athlete. 


about here certainly are not 
unique. There are plenty of cur- 
rently operating track bums, 
supported and encouraged by 
cynical officials and ambittoiis 
promoters. M hat should be done 
about them? Whether or not one 
agrees with Agostini's proposed 
remedy, his coniroversial and 
biller story sheds light on the 
most serious problem besetting 
this most universal of sports. 


The coach approaches the promot- 
er and receives all moneys, which 
he hands on to the athlete. Some 
coaches even get their commissions 
from these so-called expenses. Should 
there be any query as to the ath- 
lete’s .status, both he and the coach 
deny that they were in collusion. The 
AAU cannot touch the athlete, and 
since the coach isn’t an amateur in 
any case, he, too, is not affected. 

In Oslo, Norway in 1958, at the 
end of a Scandinavian tour, I saw a 
famou.s coach paying out “earnings” 
to his stable of athletes in the foyer 
of a hotel. There he was, and for all 
to see, stating “the amateur rules 
say nothing against me making a gift 
to my close friends and athletes out 
of the goodness of my heart.” 

For the squeamish there is another 
way of receiving illicit payments. 
This is in the simple form of betting. 
An athlete asks an official for $250 
to compete at his meet. The canny 
official refuses, on the grounds that 
it is illegal to pay an athlete. Later 
he makes a bet with the athlete that 
he cannot jump over an ordinary din- 
ing room chair. The side stake— $250. 
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The athlete accepts the bet, jumps 
over the chair and collects his win- 
nings. This I have seen happen. 

When I started running I was the 
true-blue amateur. I paid all of my 
own expenses and bought all of my 
own equipment. It would never have 
occurred to me to ask or accept a dime 
for running. And even if I had I 
wouldn't have got it, for the drill is 
to make yourself known first and start 
demanding afterwards. The Agostini 
Dawn of Realization came way back 
in 1952. 


That was the year of the Helsinki 
Olympics. I was 17 and I had been 
invited to run at a post-Olympic 
meet in which many of the gold- 
medal boys of that Olympics were 
competing. My airplane fare had 
been donated by an airline company 
by which I was at the time employed. 
I went prepared to meet all of my 
living and other expenses. 

It was on the second day of that 
meet that I first encountered what I 
came to know later as shamateurism. 
One of the leading middle-distance 

G Time Inc. All rights reserved 


men in the world, a mustachioed 
champion who can still be seen around 
the athletic world, was sitting in the 
dressing room and fuming as I en- 
tered to get changed. 

“Man, I don’t run until I get my 
money,” he was telling one of the 
meet organizers who was with him. 
It didn’t occur to me that it wasn’t 
his expenses that he was referring to, 
since he was talking to an ollicial. 

My friend must have got what he 
was asking for because he went out 
later in the afternoon and set a couple 

eonliniied 
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TAKE-HOME PAY continued 

of records. This happened to be a five- 
day meet, and later the same official 
came to me and handed me £15 
(about $45) as my spending money 
for incidentals. I was hesitant to ac- 
cept it — but he was an official and 
I presumed must have known what 
he was about. 

Now a much wiser Agostini realizes 
that I should have asked for at least 
10 times that amount— for that was 
the kind of money that was being 
paid for that particular meet. 

I soon realized that more could be 
taken from athletics than just the 
winning medals and records. And, 
wonder of wonders, there were offi- 
cials, too, who were willing to go along 
with this idea. In England a world- 
renowned Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion official, whose name is respected 
by all over there, told me in 1958: 

"Mike — see as much as you can, 
travel as much as you can, run as 
often as you can, make as much as 
you can — but for God’s sake don’t 



get caught, old chap, for it is my job, 
you know, and I must come after you 
if you do.” 

That is as near verbatim as it can 
be! 

For those naive enough to imagine 
that this happens only overseas, let’s 
take a look at my personal experiences 
in the United States. My first visit to 
America was in 1953 when, with ex- 
penses raised by friends, I competed 
in the AAU National Championships 
at Dayton, Ohio. I was fortunate to 
make the finals, although finishing 
last. I was the only schoolboy in the 
finals that year. 

This, plus the fact that I could run 
the 100 yards in 9.4, was enough for 
some of the American college coaches. 
Soon after, I received many offers 
promising free room, board, books 
and tuition to attend quite a few 
colleges and universities. 

Athletic scholarships cover most 
of an athlete’s expenses during his 
four years of college. An athlete may 
receive as much as $110 a month to 
perform the duty of watering the 
school track daily. There are some in- 
stances where athletes receive their al- 
lowances for "keeping the coaches’ 
desks tidy.” At one school I received 
$50 a month for answering the tele- 
phone in the coach’s office when no 
one else was there to do so. 

I finally decided to accept an offer 
to attend Villanova University in 


Philadelphia after one of the alumni 
thoughtfully sent me a postal order 
for $100 to assist with preparations 
for going there. This alumnus was a 
former international runner. He ex- 
plained that he himself had been to 
Villanova on an athletic scholarship, 
had been treated very well and knew 
what the costs were of traveling from 
one country to another to study, and 
"hoped to assist me with a small gift.” 

College or club 

I arrived in the United States in 
late December to begin studies at 
Villanova during the second semester 
starting in February. On my arrival 
I got in touch with the coach of a club 
that already boasted several Olympic 
gold medalists on its membership list. 
1 had met the coach the previous sum- 
mer, when he was the manager of an 
AAU touring team. Since I was not 
due to register at Villanova until Feb- 
ruary and the indoor season began 
early in January, he suggested that I 
should run for his club. 

The club’s offer was fabulous. On 
joining, I would be given a sum of 
$600 to help with preparations for the 
indoor season. After all, a man does 
need some good clothing to travel 
around from meet to meet. The club, 
it was said, would also pay all of my 
expenses to every meet that I com- 
peted in for them. In addition to this 
I could also ask for expenses from the 
meet promoter as was legally allowed, 
and this I could keep for myself. 

Nice work— for an amateur! 

Why this generosity? Simply a pub- 
lic relations venture. They get the 
athlete’s services, the club gets its 
publicity and its social and service 
ends are enhanced. 

Before I accepted the club’s offer I 
decided to call on a member of the 
coaching staff at Villanova. That call 
settled who I would run for indoors. 

I had no choice. It was Villanova — 
where I had elected to study — or I 
wouldn’t be in school that spring. 

What a track team Villanova had 
when I went there ! There were Charlie 
Jenkins, who went on to win the 
Olympic 400-meter title in 1956; Don 
Bragg, the Olympic champion in the 
pole vault in Rome in 1960; Alex 
Breckenridge, who ran in the Olym- 
pic marathon in 1960. The following 
year this group was joined by the 
great Irish runner Ron Delany, who 
won the 1,500 meters in the 195'6 
Melbourne Games. 
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Most holders of athletic scholar- 
ships are “in the care” of an alumnus. 
These are men who have been as- 
signed athletes to “look after” during 
their stay with the school. 

I first learned about this after I 
had loudly expressed my dissatisfac- 
tion with Villanova. The next day I 
was approached by an alumnus who 
said he was just a friend of the school 
and wanted to ensure that I would 
settle in all right. He took me to a 
downtown clothing store and bought 
me a complete outfit. A $75 overcoat, 
a $70 suit, $20 shoes, S6 shirts, as well 
as ties, socks and handkerchiefs. I 
still have the suit. Its label reads 
“Harris Goodman — Philadelphia.” 
He told me to bring any troubles to 
him. After that, whenever I ran a 
good race he always had some small 
present for me. 

Despite it all, I transferred to an- 
other school at the end of the term. I 
didn’t like having to run for every- 
thing I wanted. I felt that since I 
depended on the school for every- 
thing, they had too good a hold on 
me. So I transferred to a small West 
Coast college— Fresno State, in Cali- 
fornia. There I got nothing but my 
books and tuition, plus the oppor- 
tunity to work for everything else 


that I wished to have. I was free to 
do as I pleased— to do my own ne- 
gotiating. 

There is big money in indoor run- 
ning in the U.S. Unfortunately, I 
found out how much could really be 
made much too late. I had won some 
of the early meets and was being 
hailed as the find of the indoor season. 

It was then that I was approached 
by one of the older runners, who was 
also an Olympic champion. 

He asked me: “Hey, how much are 
you making?” 

“Making?” I asked, somewhat sur- 
prised. “Why the school pays all of 
my expenses and I get some spending 
money as well. That’s all.” 

“Well, listen,” he told me, “you’d 
better start asking for something, 
because while you’re winning races 
at these meets and not asking, it 
makes it hard for the rest of us to 
get anything.” 

This merely confirmed what I had 


suspected at Villanova. I thought I 
had been doing quite well there — 
receiving gifts from the alumni and, 
of course, all my living expenses at 
school— even though it did not quite 
compare with the initial offer from 
the club. Now I knew it as a fact— 
there was other money to be made in 
addition. 

Prices for running at indoor meets 
vary according to an athlete’s event. 
Sprinters, plentiful in the U.S., may 
get from $50 to$125. Middle-distance 
men command a higher fee, ranging 
from $100 to $600. The milers are 
the best paid of all. Some can com- 
mand fees of $1,000, and the aver- 
age miler gets between $300 and $800. 

The promoters can afford it. They 
need big names to draw crowds, and 
even if they have to pay out a few 
thousand under the table the 15,000 
spectators they attract at prices up 
to $6 a head adds up to quite a lot 
of dollars. 

I was sitting in a hotel room in New 
Y ork talking with two Olympic cham- 
pions when one of the major New 
York promoters entered and offered 
one of the Olympians $500 to run in 
his meet. The promoter was told suc- 
cinctly that the price was $600, not 
$500, “and for you it’s $800 or 
nothing.” The runner got his price, 
plus all expenses, including return 
airplane fare from California to New 
York. 

Mythical flights 

This particular athlete was a great 
believer in the air-fare racket. He 
would move to New York for the in- 
door season but retain his California 
residence. Then he would request a 
California-New York return fare, 
first class please, for every meet. Ex- 
cept for his original trip east and his 
eventual return home, he cashed in 
all the tickets, thus adding to his 
shamateur income. 

I did something similar in 1959 on 
my way back from a track trip to 
Australia. I arranged to stop off in 
Los Angeles to compete in the Coli- 
seum Relays. The terms were $150 
tow'ard my air fare, which had already 
been taken care of by the Australians, 
who had paid for my round-trip ticket 
from Trinidad. In addition to this, 
I received $75 as full expenses for 
five days in Los Angeles, though I 
stayed for only three days. 

The top athlete holds a whip hand. 
One of the funniest incidents 1 can 
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remember concerned a middle-dis- 
tance Olympic gold medalist. His 
price to the promoters was known to 
be a dollar a yard. It made the reckon- 
ing easier. One indoor promoter paid 
him only $4(X). The runner .showed 
up at the meet, started in his race 
and led from the gun. At exactly 400 
yards he pulled up, apparently with 
a muscle strain. I.yater the promoter, 
commiserating with him, asked how 
the injured leg was and received the 
curt reply: “injured leg? Man, you 
paid for -iOO yards, and j-ou got what 
you paid for!” 

The outdoor meets, primarily on 
the We.st Coast, are also big sources 
of revenue. Crowds run to fiO.OOO or 
over, and promoters are more gener- 
ou.s to the average athlete at these 
events. They often allow full expenses 
of $15 per day for periods of up to 
one week, even though the athlete 
may not arrive until the day before 
the competition and may leave the 
following day. 

There wa.s one case where a miier 
and his coach both received all ex- 
penses to several of these meets, plus 
their return fare home— around the 
world! Thus they were able to get to 
Europe on the expenses from the 
American meet, and in Europe were 
able to receive their fares to and from 
the countries in which they competed. 

Europe is the happy hunting 
ground of the shamateur, with Scan- 
dinavia the best area for the athlete 
in search of extras. It is said that 
some runners make more than $10,000 
a year, and after my own experience 
there 1 am inclined to believe such 
stories. 

My first visit to Scandinavia was 
after the 1958 Empire Games in Car- 
diff, Wales. One of my countrymen, a 
West Indian, told me that he had 
been able to clear an average of $3,000 
annually for a number of years. I was 
given a Swedish contact and duly 
wrote to him. He was a member of the 
Amateur Athletic Association of that 
country. He wrote back immediately, 
telling me that he would be happy to 
include me in some of his tours. 

I had been warned by a British 
athlete that T should make my de- 
mands before racing or I might be 
taken for a ride. 1 made my move 
after the third meet. 1 told my Swed- 
ish contact that I liked the food and 
the country, but that at the rate we 
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were going it would not be worth my 
while to stay on, since I'd be better 
off returning home and making mon- 
ey at a steady job. 

He told me be was an association 
official and couldn’t do anything 
more for me. 1 hit back with the 
knowledge that some athletes were 
receiving more than their legitimate 
expenses and unless I had some simi- 
lar arrangement I would leave the 
next day. At that time I was the best 
sprinter around. I had beaten the 
West Indians, who had won at the 
Empire Games, in three out of three 
meet.s. So we .settled at, a minimum 
of $-10 a meet, plus living exjjenses 
and prizes. 

The Germans. Too 

While in Stockholm watching the 
European Championships 1 was 
told that the Germans wanted me to 
run in Cologne. I met the German pro- 
moter and settled for a first-class cam- 
era, plus 300 marks and all traveling 
and living expenses. The Swede, who 
was our go-between, received the 
eciuivalent of my air faro from London 
to Sweden. Purely business! 

En route to Germany 1 ran in Fin- 
land, where T learned that rny fee 
was going to be paid to the Swede for 
me. And they, too, paid the equiva- 
lent of my London-Sweden fare to the 
Swede. Again, purely business! T 
don’t know where this money went 
to but a similar amount was also paid 
by the organizers of a meet in Nor- 
way where I ran before leaving Scan- 
dinavia. 

On the return journey I discovered 
that my fare from Sweden to Lon- 
don had been met by the organizers 
of a meet in Paris at which I compet- 
ed before my return to Britain. All of 
which made it a wonderful financial 
merry-go-round. 

'J'he big payoff was made in Nor- 
way, but my Swedish “agent” de- 
ducted from my "fees” some extras 
in living expenses that I had run up 
at the hotel in Stockholm. I couldn’t 
argue about it since we were both 
breaking the rules and he was an 
association official. And, in any case, 
from my Scandinavian sojourn I had 
earned just over $700, enough to live 
on until I got running again. 

At the meet in Germany 1 got my 
promised fee and the camera, but I 
noticed that a sprinter who finished 
behind me in the race was reluctant 
to let me have a look at his prize, 


which was also a camera. It turned 
out that his was a more expensive 
model than mine. 

The Germans invited me back for 
some more meets, as I had run 10.2 
for the 100 meters and 20. B for the 
200 — the best times in the world for 
the year. This time I raised my fees 
and also insisted on better prizes. 
They agreed willingly. In 1959 I 
spent three weeks in Finland and 
Sweden, running 17 races in 18 days, 
and collected over $1,200 clear from 
air fare.s, appearance fees and ex- 
penses generally. 

In Rome at riie Olympic Games I 
saw many meet promoters. They 
were tliere to glean what they could 
of the abundance of Olympic talent 
available. Tliey mingled openly with 
officials and athletes, bartering for 
the latter’s services. I myself received 
offers of $75 for three meets in Fin- 
land — a low price, but there was a 
buyer’s market in Olympic cham- 
pions. When the Games were over, 
there was a mass trek of athletes from 
Italy to the northern countries. You 
may be sure that the athletes and 
coaches who knew the ropes were 
doing well on their tours. 

It is time for track and field to be 
cleaned up, and the way to clean it 
up i.s to amend our thinking on ama- 
teurism generally. Perhaps the an- 
swer is to raise the amount that an 
athlete is able to accept as legitimate 
expenses. This would not mean that 
all amateurs could receive such ex- 
penses — certainly not. It would de- 
pend simply on their worth to a 
promoter. 

Most assuredly, this would be pref- 
erable to the present under-the-table 
system. Athletes should be allowed 
to appear on television and radio 
and make public appearances and 
accept legitimate and proper fees 
for making such appearances. 

After all, track and field is big busi- 
ness. The crowds don’t flock in to 
take a look at the officials. It is the 
man streaking down the track who 
fires the spectator’s imagination and 
brings him to the arena. Top enter- 
tainers in other pursuits get paid for 
their drawing power and are not con- 
stantly threatened with the stigma 
of “professionalism” or suspension. 

This is my plea. Clean up athletics 
by cleaning up first the laws that 
make men sinners. Let athletic fame 
be an asset to a man or woman both 
during and after his running. end 



to the man 

who doesn’t know a tappet from a teapot 


Legend persists that sports car owners have to be automotive tinkerers. But with a Corvette that’s not necessarily true. 
All one needs to do, to enjoy a Ckirvette, is sit there and drive. Who’d want to fool around with such a magnificently 
self-sufficient V8 engine anyway? Corvettes are for people who get a kick out of getting there. Even those who don’t like 
driving find that driving a Corvette i.s another matter altogether. This automobile has proved itself in every kind of 
automotive competition, and 1961 brings it to you in its most refined form, with an impressively wide selection of luxury 
and performance equipment. City and country alike abound in streets and roads that are lying dormant, awaiting 
the magic touch of a Corvette. Drop into your Chevy 
dealer’s and sec how fast you can awaken those roads 

and sample some real fun and excitement. Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit?, Mtchiga^ 


Corvette by Chevrolet 
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Our Passenger Service Representatives, Mr. 
McDonough, arc another reason why Amer- 
ican Airlines is the first choice ofi experienced 
travelers. They arc “goodwill ambassadors'’ ; 
experts to the tips of their prim while gloves, 
roving information specialists who smooth 

your journeys AMERICAN AIRLINES 

with a smile. America's Leading Airline 


10,000 Bites for 
the Frostbitten 


Disdaining chilblains, some 5,000 Michigan fisher- 
men swarmed over a frozen Detroit lake the other 
day for the annual Metropolitan Beach ice-fishing 
derby. The fog hung low and the cold was biting, 
but so were the 10,000 yellow-belly perch that 
were hauled through the 12-inch ice sunny side up. 







10,000 BITES 

As dawn broke over Lake St. Clair, many fishermen 
already had staked out their claims and com- 
menced their shivering all-day vigils. They came 
fully prepared with stools, hot coffee and brandy. 







10,000 BITES coTilinued 

Since proffered prizes were of nominal value only, 
the rewards sought and found by most contestants 
in the fishing derby were largely intangible. Never- 
theless, contest judges checked all catches to make 
sure none had been smuggled in from a fish market. 



CENTRAL HEATING for this canvas 
shanty is provided by packed bodies 
of Detroit Welder Ed Ilzepka and his 
family. Rzepka nunsed fishing line 
through hole drilled in the icy patio. 


IMPROMPTU TWO-STEP Of sHdCS 
and glides helps stir the blood and 
pass the time for transistorized Ron 
Beadle and his date Barbara Kluck 
as they wait for fish to trip their line. 
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FLAUNTING FISH, Ben Bames hap- 
pily taunts his rivals. With such 
delicacies as maggots, fish eggs and 
fish eyes for bait, many contest- 
ants managed three lines at once. 


LONGEST PERCH was cHUght by 
grand prizewinner Matthew Szuka- 
lowski {below left), who used min- 
now trimmed with fuzz from cap of 
his brother Marvin, the runner-up. 
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Photographs by John G. Zimmerman 


SAFE DRIVING 


AN IMPORTANT NEW 
SERIES ON THE ART, FUN 
AND RESPONSIBILITY OF 
HANDLING TODAY’S CARS 


More than any other country in the world, the United States today lives in its 
automobiles. Along with the abundance and variety of cars, however, there have 
come problems, the most serious of which is safety. Fortunately, much has been 
accomplished in this field, and each year driving has become, comparatively, safer. 
But much more remains to be done, for too many Americans ha ve gro wn careless 
and iazy in their highway habits, in this issue Rodger Ward, winner of the Indian- 
apolis “500” in 1959, contributes the first article in a three-part series designed 
to lead U.S. car owners to happier motoring, whether in a city tunnel ( opposite) or 
on the open road, in later issues, Australia's World Champion Driver Jack Brab- 
ham will show you how to drive a sports car and England’s pretty Pat Moss, a cham- 
pion rally driver, will discuss motoring under the foulest of foui-weather conditions. 
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ON AN OPEN ROAD Framed in the windshield, as inviting as a mystery, a California land- 
scape looms— a pastel town, the blue Pacific, a bold green promontory. 
Beyond, crossed by a great latticework of pavement, lies the land itself 
in all its variety, open to anyone with wheels to roll on and eyes to see. 

continued 





TOWN 

AND TURNPIKE 

Trolleys ding to cables on San 
Francisco’ssteepstreets, where 
motorists must slip into a low 
gear, but traffic (right) flows 
steadily through a dense forest 
of concrete pillars on a limited- 
access expressway. The prolif- 
eration of expressways has cut 
tight knots of congestion but 
has created hypnotic dangers. 

continued 





SNOW AND SUN Beauty, particularly on the road, has its dangers. When snow falis. as in 
the New York street scene above, it blurs vision and blends colors, limits 
the windshield's useful area and treacherously coats pavements. When 
the westering sun falls in early evening, as on the highway at right, it 
burns into the eyes and it blinds. But drivers need fear neither situation if 
they follow the ways of safety tested on road and track by Rodger Ward. 


continued 






SAFE DRIVING eonlinued 


‘IT’S MEANT TO BE FUN’ 

by RODGER WARD. 1959 INDIANAPOLIS CHAMPION 



WARD EXCELS ON EITHER TRACK OR TURNPIKE 


or a long time now, this coun- 
try has been working up a 
bad case of nerves over its traffic 
safety record. Motorists are 
warned of the slaughter on the 
highwaysand advised to drive de- 
fensively at all costs. Newspaper 
and radio accounts of holiday traf- 
fic casualties sound like wartime 
battle reports from Omaha Beach 
or the Changsha Reservoir. 

Nevertheless, after nearly 25 
years of civilian driving and 15 
years on the speedways, I still 
believe, as T did when I jumped 
into my first Model T P’ord, that 
driving is meant to be fun. I also 
believe that it can be just about 
as safe for the individual driver 
as he wants to make it. 

Admittedly, I race cars, but I 
haven’t the slightest desire to 
break my neck in an automobile— on 
or off the track. I race to express my- 
self: racing is the thing I do best. I 
accept the risk as part of my profes- 
sional job. As for the highways, I 
drive on them to get from one place 
to another as smoothly and enjoy- 
ably as 1 can. 1 like the solid feel of a 
steering wheel in my hands and a 
responsive gas pedal under my foot. 
I think most Americans do, too. 

In both cases, it’s fun: but the idea 
of taking pleasure in driving is be- 
coming more and more submerged as 
this country becomes increasingly 
jittery about traffic dangers. I think 
it’s a shame. 

For one thing, I don’t believe a 
man can be scared into the proper 
mood in which to approach the art of 


COURSING 
A GREAT CITY 

Their headlights glimmering in the 
twilight, cars stream along Man- 
hattan's East River Drive against 
a backdrop of fall, imposing towers. 


good driving any more than a boy 
can be cuffed and kicked into an ap- 
preciation of, say, violin playing. For 
another, the traffic situation isn’t as 
dismal as many U.S. drivers have 
been led to believe. Turn to the chart 
on the next page and look at the sta- 
tistics: a quarter of a century ago, 
in the year 1936, there were almost 
exactly as many fatalities as there 
were last year— 38,000. But in 1936 
there were only 40% as many cars 
and trucks in use. Considering the 
number of miles driven today and the 
number of cars on the highways, the 
traffic death rate has declined dra- 
matically. Driving, clearly, is safer 
in 1961 than it was 25 years ago. 

Granted, 38,000 deaths and near- 
ly 1 ' 2 million injuries in one year 
are deeply disturbing figures. They 
demand everybody’s constructive 
concern. But a jittery driver is a bad 
driver. What is needed today is not 
fear but confidence. If motorists are 
to realize their full potential for safe 
and pleasurable driving, they must, 
first of all, be made aware of the solid 
improvement that has already been 
made in safety. From there they can 
go on to acquiring or sharpening good 
driving habits. 


Of all the skills in driving, the 
most important is concentration. 
Everyone can appreciate how vi- 
tal it is to concentrate in racing, 
where split-second decisions must 
be made at speeds up to 185 
miles an hour. Out on the high- 
way the margin for error is con- 
siderably wider. But for just that 
reason the problem of staying 
alert is more difficult. 

Everything about the Indian- 
apolis "500” tends to keep my 
mind fully engaged: the speed, 
the competition, the necessity of 
getting through the turns at 
something near, but never be- 
yond, the limit of tire adhesion. 
On the highway, an extra, con- 
scious effort is needed to keep 
one’s concentration at high pitch. 
Mile after routine mile goes by. 
Suddenly a tractor creeps onto the 
highway ahead from a side road. Any 
of a dozen minor emergencies like 
that might occur on a given trip, yet 
be safely disposed of if the driver is 
concentrating as he should. 

This mental preparedness should 
begin before a driver ever starts a 
trip, whether it is a 20-minute run to 
the office or a 20-day swing around 
the country. Getting set, getting in 
the mood, is as important to him as 
it is to a sprinter tensed in thestarting 
blocks. Anything that increases his 
capacity for enjoying cars and stimu- 
lates his pride in mastering them is 
bound to make the proper frame of 
mind that much easier to come by. 

His next duty is to be sure, posi- 
tively sure, that his car is depend- 
able and fully equipped. I wish every 
driver could see for himself how much 
effort goes into the preparation of the 
Indianapolis racing cars. Every car 
has a crew of expert mechanics. Ev- 
ery critical component is tested for 
flaws and replaced if defects are dis- 
covered. T would never accept an 
unraceworthy car. Nor would I ever 
think of accepting second-rate serv- 
ice for my passenger cars. It is false 
economy of a particularly dangerous 

eonlin ued 
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SAFE DRIVING coriliniied 

kind for a driver to pinch pennies on 
mechanical upkeep. Thoughtless neg- 
lect is just as inexcusable. 

Wise owners have their ears gone 
over periodically at a reputable ga- 
rage— and without fail before every 
long trip. Wheel alignment, proper 
headlight adjustment, brakes, bat- 
tery, mufller, steering assembly, 
shock absorbers— these are some of 
the most important items that all 
drivers should have checked regular- 
ly and conscientiously. 

Tire pressures should be checked 
routinely whenever you buy a tank- 
ful of gas. You may not realize how 
dangerous underinflation can be on 
the highway. Among other things, it 
causes excessive sidewall flexing, and 
this produces excessive heat buildup, 
which is the great destroyer of tires. 
The manufacturers’ recommended 
pressures will give- a nice, soft ride. 


That’s fine in town. But at today’s 
high sustained average speeds on 
turnpikes, thruways, expressways and 
the like, those pressures are too low. 
Have the ser-vice station man add 
three or four pounds to the recom- 
mended pressure whenever you take 
a trip. 

As you can imagine, I believe in 
the benefits of safety equipment. 
Most of the new cars come with pad- 
ded dashboards and visors. They all 
have dished steering wheels to make 
the steering column less menacing in 
case the driver is pitched forward. It 
is up to the individual driver, though, 
to provide himself with some basic 
safety equipment— above all, seat 
belts. There is no more important 
safety item than seat belts. If they 
were used by all drivers the drop in 
traffic fatalities and injuries would be 
considerable. One of the more con- 
servative estimates made after care- 
ful study of crashes by Cornell Uni- 


versity research scientists is that uni- 
versal use of seat belts would decrease 
major and fatal injuries by 35%. 

Seat belts aren’t costly, nor are 
they bothersome to use. They can 
easily be obtained in all parts of the 
country. They will be installed on 
new’ cars at the factory if the buyers 
so specify. So far, unfortunately, not 
many have done so. Eventually, the 
states may make belts required equip- 
ment on all cars. They should. 

It is not until a driver’s mental and 
mechanical tune-up is accomplished 
that he is really ready to take the 
wheel. As he does, he should sit back 
comfortably and grasp the wheel in 
the reliable lO-to-2 position, in other 
words, with the left hand where the 
minute hand of a clock would be at 
that time and the other at the hour 
position. Both hands should be on 
the wheel. I know from experience 
that a person’s ability to control a car 
falls off drastically if one hand is 
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playing hooky. And once on the 
road, he must be prepared for any of 
hundreds of different situations. 

It serves no purpose to attempt to 
review here all the things that could 
happen; as I said before, it does no 
good to scare people. But there are 
certain fairly common predicaments 
motorists get into, and it is surpris- 
ing how few know what to do to ex- 
tricate themselves from them. You 
can see for yourself by trying this 
little quiz: 

What do you do if: 1) A tire blows 
out at turnpike speeds? 2) Y our engine 
dies at a place where you cannot safe- 
ly drive off the pavement? 3) You 
lock up the brakes and begin to lose 
steering control while making a sud- 
den stop? 4) You are trying to get 
back on a parkway after fixing a flat? 
5) A car approaches in your lane, 
threatening a head-on collision? 

These are questions I often ask 
myself. They help to keep me alert 
and aware of my driving. Now that 
you have had a moment to think 
them over, check your answers 
against mine: 1) Brake very gently or 
not at all; steer firmly to a gradual 
stop. 2) Park as far to the right as 
possible; run immediately to signal 
cars approaching from the rear. At 
night leave your driving lights on, 
warn following traffic with flares or 
flashlight. 3) Immediately lift your 
foot and then use cadence braking — 
quick, repeated stabs to prevent the 
brakes from locking again. 4) Turn 
your wheels at a deep angle, cut them 
back as soon as you are on the road. 
5) Don’t freeze at the wheel. Keep 
your nerve. First honk your horn and 
flash on your lights, in case the on- 
coming driver hasn’t seen you. If he 
doesn’t react, or can’t regain his lane, 
pull to the extreme right, putting 
two wheels or all four off the pave- 
ment. If you have to, hit a ditch, a 
stand of saplings or low bushes or 
scrape a retaining fence rather than 
risk a certain head-on accident. For 
a different head-on situation, while 
passing another car, see the diagram 
on page 41. 

Every kind of driving requires 
preparation and concentration; night 
driving requires the most. More than 
half of al) fatal accidents occur at 
night, although night traffic accounts 
farculy a fraction of the total flow. At 
’light the driver’s field of vision is 
sharply reduced. There is the glare 
from oncoming headlights. Check the 



TESTING EXERCISES 1 and 2 are quite difficult when done with one eye, simple 
when done with two. Object of first Is to bring fingertips together from a foot apart, 
of second to step forward and touch pencil point. Tf using both eyes you fail tests, 
your eyes may not be fusing images properly and you may be misjudging distances, 
speed. To test depth perception (3), tie strings to front and back of toy car, then 
park it directly between two others. This is not as easy as it seems. In glare-resistance 
lest (4), look through tube at 100-watt bulb for five seconds in .semidarkness. Within 
seven seconds you should be able to read this page. Your peripheral vision (5) is 
poor if, while looking straight ahead, you must move your arm forward more than 
20° in order to see your hand. Ideally, you should see outstretched hand at 90®. 


vision chart on this page, and if you 
are not seeing properly see an eye 
specialist. In the meantime, slow 
down to a speed your eyes can com- 
fortably adjust to. 

If you have any doubt about your 
ability to cope with night conditions, 
cut your late-hour driving to the bare 
minimum. I have asked my wife to 
do the driving on dozens of night 


trips because, to be perfectly frank, 
I get sleepy at bedtime. I know Jo 
can stay awake. 

In city driving, the law does not 
require you to keep cool in congested 
traffic, but you will be less vulnera- 
ble to accidents if you do. Don’t ride 
the tail of the car ahead— especially 
in fast-moving traffic on city express- 
ways, where rear-end collisions are all 

foniinnejl 



PROPER INFLATION of tires is es-sential to safety, long tire life. Correct inflation {le.fl) 
gives maximum traction, even tread wear. Overinflation (center) reduces area of 
traction. Underinflation (right) invites sidewall flexing and dangerous heat buildup. 
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too common. Drivers seem to have an 
impulse to bunch together. Resist it. 
Remember that many more accidents 
occur at low, city-level speeds than 
at relatively high speeds. Have you 
ever inadvertently walked into a 
door? If you have, you know what a 
shock it is. Walking fast, you might 
be going five miles per hour. Consid- 
er what the effect would be of hitting a 
windshield or steering wheel at only 20 
mph—four times that speed, yet a 
crawl in a car. 

Turnpikes pre.sent different prob- 
lems, as do ordinary two- or three- 
lane highways. The trouble with 
turnpikes is that a driver is not usual- 
ly required to do much more than 
point the car in the right direction. 
A state of reduced alertness, usually 
called highway hypnosis, is very dif- 


ficult to avoid. Sixty miles an hour 
begins to seem like 30. Possible dan- 
gers seem a million miles away. 

To fight this condition, shift your 
driving position frequently, look from 
side to side rather than continuously 
down the long, hypnotic strip of pave- 
mentahead,sing, whistle, wiggle your 
toes— anything within reason. Above 
all, remember how fast you are going. 

Be guided by your speedometer 
when you have lost your sense of 
true speed. Maintain an adequate 
distance between your own car and 
the one ahead. This should be no less 
than one car length for every 10 miles 
an hour of speed — for example, six 
car lengths at 60 miles an hour. That 
distance should be increased by se^'- 
eral lengths at night or in bad-weather 
driving {see chart helow). 

Take care not to fall into the error 
of believing that your car handles at 


60 miles an hour approximately the 
same way it does at city speeds. It 
doesn’t, and this is important to un- 
derstand. Consider this situation; 
you are doing 60 in light traffic on a 
broad, straight turnpike, keeping 
pace with the car just ahead. You are 
following too closely. The ear ahead 
slows abruptly to avoid something 
you haven’t seen. You are too close 
to escape a collision simply by brak- 
ing hard. You have to swerve sharply 
around the problem car into the open 
lanes. You turn the steering wheel 
but discover your car isn’t veering as 
sharply as you had expected. You 
turn the wheel farther. Now you have 
overcorrected— and possibly you have 
begun to spin. 

Here is what went wrong. As speeds 
increase, it takes a greater steering- 
wheel displacement to effect a road- 
wheel displacement assuring a given 
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O SIGHT DANGER O APPLY BRAKES O STOP 

ABILITY TO STOP is cTucial. Onc's zone of safety (i.e., distance 
between probable safe stopping point and the object to be avoid- 
ed) decrea.ses as new factors are added. Thus, as shown above, a 
one-second reaction time, only one-quarter second slower than 
normal, cuts 30-mph driver’s zone by 11 feet; another 10 mph 
of speed further reduces zone by 35 feet. Add defective brakes, 
a hill and poor visibility and there may not be enough space 
in which to avoid a hypothetical deer on highway. The problem is 


compounded when two or more cars must stop (lower half of 
chart). In situation where the leading driver sights a deer and 
stops just in time {line A), the car following at a safe distance 
{li)ie B) is able to haft 20 feet from the first. But in another 
case (C), in which the following driver has an extra half-car- 
length margin and is going ju.st 5 mph faster than he was be- 
fore, he cannot avoid a crash, nor can he when he has un- 
wisely crowded to within two lengths of the leader at 40 mph. 
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THREE CITY PROBLEMS . . . 





NEARING INTERSECTION, if accelerator 
jams, usual — and wrong — reaction is to 
try to retract pedal. Instead, switch off 
ignition, simultaneously put on brakes. 


ENTERING INTERSECTION, if cat Sudden- 
ly appears at left, braking won’t prevent 
collision. Your best bet is to swerve sharp- 
ly to right, reducing the impact angle. 


CROSSING INTERSECTION, if Car bears 
down on you suddenly, it is better to 
accelerate hard, get out of the way than 
to brake or attempt swerving to one side. 


. . . AND ONE ON THE HIGHWAY 



HEAD-ON COLLISION With Car C threatens you, in Car A, after you 
have pulled out to pa.s.s Car B on two-lane highway. Best solu- 
tion (1) is to brake hard, let B go ahead, then tuck in behind. 


RISKY SOLUTION IS to accelerate decisively (2), sound horn, and 
try to pull ahead of B, who by then should be slowing fast. If 
B maintains speed you may have to risk forcing him off road. 


DISASTER COURSE would be to swing left (3), closing C’s natural 
escape route and probably insuring a crash either with you or 
B. The emergency, of course, should never have been provoked. 


turning arc. In other words, you must 
turn the steering wheel more sharply 
at 60 than at 20. But since you have 
had little or no experience in turning 
that sharply at highway speeds, your 
first reaction— the critical one— is 
ineffective. 

The lesson, of course, is that you 
shouldri’t have been crowding the car 
ahead in the first place; you should 
never, under any circumstances, in- 
vite a situation that is likely to put 
too great a strain on your technique. 

Take pains to get into the proper 
lane well before you are due to reach 
a turnpike exit. There is nothing as 
hair-raising as the sight of a driver 
suddenly slicing across the flow of 
traffic from the wrong lane to make 
an exit he has all but overshot. If you 
are not in a position to get off, go on 
to the next exit. Do not, under any 


circumstances, stop and back up to 
the exit you missed. Driving onto a 
turnpike, accelerate whenever possi- 
ble to approximately the speed of the 
traffic flow before easing in. Watch 
out for trucks. Because they’re big, 
they seem to be going slower than 
they are. 

Never permit yourself to run the 
slightest risk of causing a head-on 
collision. Any driver or passenger not 
using a seat belt who survive.*? one is 
lucky indeed. Head-on accidents oc- 
cur more often on ordinary highways 
than on turnpikes, where medial 
strips separate the driving strips, but 
they happen on turnpikes, too, when 
drivers fail asleep or try to see the 
road through alcohol fumes. On ordi- 
nary highways the biggest offenders, 
of course, are those who pass on hills 
and curves. It may be maddening to 


slog along behind a creeping car — 
personally, I believe there should be 
minimum as well as maximum speed 
limits on thru roads — but it has 
never cost anyone a drop of blood, 
so keep your temper and wait until 
you can pass safely. All log jams 
break eventually. 

And— take it from a racing driver 
— leave racing to us. end 


PART II 

In the second installment of “Safe 
Driving," which will appear in the 
February 13 issue. Jack Brabham 
tells the whys and ways of expert 
sports car driving, proper upkeep. 
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WARM AND LOVELY 

With the advent of form-fitting suits designed to get you wet 
hut keep you warm, the sport of skin-diving is cracking the 
cold-water barrier and acquiring some of the beauty it deserves 


by COLES PHINI2Y 

I n the first years after World War II the bumptious new 
sport of skin-diving was inhibited by one frustrating 
reality; in watercooler than 65° diving was not much fun. 
Today, wearing form-fitting foam neoprene suits like those 
shown in the pictures on these pages, the average ama- 
teur can tolerate temperatures down to 55°. And when 
snugly outfitted with pants, cap, gloves and boots of neo- 
prene a competent underwater man will dive into any- 
thing except a solid block of ice. 

These developments were not easily or quickly arrived 
at. in the late '40s divers on the West Coast used the 
watertight rubber suits that characterized wartime frog- 
men. These suits were based on the principle of keeping 
the water out. Getting into one of these early so-called 
“dry suits" was like climbing into a kangaroo's pouch. 
In some models the diver had to squirm his whole body 
through the neck hole, In others he got in through a slit 
in the front, and the slack fabric around the slit was then 
twisted into a knot and tied down at the waist like an 
oversized umbilical cord. The unlovely labor of getting 
dressed required count-down precision. If one diver in any 
group dressed loo fast, he was apt to overheat, soak his 
insulating undergarments with sweat and thus defeat the 
purpose of his dry suit. Often some impatient novice 
would try to fight his way into his suit and rip it, where- 
upon his buddies would have to cease their own struggles 
and seal him back in with a tire-patching kit. 

Actually, once inside his dry suit a diver was quite at 
ease. But though he was the champion of a beautiful 
cause, he cut a sorry figure poised at the water’s edge. In 
a mixed group of divers, all padded with underwear, 
swaddled in black rubber and splotched with patches, it 
was hard to tell the girls from the boys. Both sexes looked 
as drab as a tramp banana boat. 

Over the years dry suits improved both in usefulness 
and appearance, but in the meantime two California 
physicists came up with an entirely new idea: the so-called 

continued 

Wearing wet suits on a Florida beach are Coeds Carole Hid- 
ings and Carole Chamberlain (left). On the Bermuda reefs 
(right) £)y«o Trainer, Park BreckandPat Dunchareas warm 
in coo! winter water as the average bather is in summer. 
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MEN’S COMPANION CASE. $16.95 MEN’S TWO-SUITER. $24.95 LADIES’ O’NITE CASE, $16.95 LADIES’ HAT BOX. $14.95 LADIES’ WARDROBE, $24.95 


No other luggage says so many nice things for so little 


You travel in high places 
...when yoti imc-k vour«-eck 
or weekend “ski wear’' in 
Saiusoiiite Streiinilite Ing- 
gage! It to’ws the snnivteat 
skiers cvcrywlicro from Snii 
Valley to St. Moritz. Tells the 
world you have sitfierb taste, 
a smart sense of vahtes. 
You’ve got plenty of stylel 
Slreamlito’s design is as slick 


as a slope! It's a classic... 
nei’er looks “dated.’’ Under- 
neath the smooth surface... 
a “huild” that’s all muscle. 
There's no luggage toiighci’l 
Ti’i[)le-slrength base, nphol- 
sterccl will) elegant vinyl 
that hgiits scull's and stains. 
Bindings and bandies wear 
like iron! Inside sloryt-’ It's a 
real beautyl .Space-tihumed, 


big dimension interiors. 
You’re reallj’ secure.’ Here's 
the reason: Sli’eamlitc's 
big cenler lock is solid se- 
curity, it’s brass plated so 
it won't rust, tarnish or 
slick. Worried about snow, 
slush and moisture? Relax! 
Streamlite's rugged tongue- 
in -groove construction locks 
your clothes in snug and safe! 


You know a buy! Streainlite 
is iH’iced from just 51-1.9.7. 
We can't think of any I'cason 
why anyone would want to 
pay a penny more for lug- 
gage. Choose from 7 styles 
for women, 4 for men. In 
Ef)ony Grey aiul Ifawhide 
Finish (featured). Also, 
Hawaiian Blue, Saddle Tan, 
Colorado Brown. 
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WARM AND LOVELY continued 


wet suit. Rather than fight the hard bat- 
tle of keeping all the water out. it would 
be easier, the physicists figured, to de- 
sign a suit that let a little — but only a 
little — water in. A bare-skinned diver 
traveling only a few hundred feet sur- 
renders body heat extravagantly to a 
great volume of water, but if dressed in 
a form-fitting skin of insulating material 
that allowed very little circulation of 
water next to the body, the diver would 
need to warm up only a few pints to be 
comfortable in his travels. 

The fabric used in the wet suits was 
foam neoprene, an industrial material 
which incorporates liny gas-filled bub- 
bles to increase its insulating capacity. 
The first suits made of neoprene were 
rather slack affairs, following old. im- 
practical garment patterns that let the 
water circulate too freely. To reduce 
seepage of water, yet allow the diver free- 
dom of movement, a good wet suit today 
is explicitly tailored to fit either the male 
or female form. With the girls now rec- 
ognizable as such, the water everywhere 
is a trifle more appealing. 

Foam neoprene is not only warming 
but very buoyant. Considering this, it is 
a wonder that wet suits as such did 
not actually precede skin-diving. Before 
skin-diving emerged from the cradle 
there were already swimmers, surfers and 
water skiers who shivered, suffered and 
sometimes drowned in the off season. 
Today the White Stag Company of Port- 
land, a front runner in the refinement 
of wet suits, offers models specifically 
designed for swimming, wave riding and 
skiing. The sale of wet suits has trebled 
since 1958. reaching a volume of around 
100.000 last year, with further increase 
expected as the suits find use in half a 
dozen sports. Duck hunters are using 
them — and also sailors, for whom the 
double virtue of warmth and buoyancy 
makes good, safe sense. Striper fisher- 
men at Montauk and steelheaders in the 
Northwest have been caught using them. 
Stripermen and steelheaders are a chil- 
blained, masochistic lot. To them, any- 
thing new and comfortable is suspect, 
even if it looks good on a beautiful girl. 
When the.se diehard anglers start suit- 
ing up, the battle against cold water has 
been fairly won. end 



Suddenly, you're a gondolier! 

& 


Well, you almost arc! But tlial’s what being in Italy 
foel.s like. Whether you’re cofFee-ing on the Via \’eneto in Rome, ambling 
througli the handkerchief-size piazza on Capri, or gliding down a\’em*tian 
canal. . .you’re part of the gay life around ) oii. Italy is \jours, a.s if wore. 

Your,s, too, will be the pleasure of jetting there aboard BOAC. The "life” 
aboard a BOAC jetliner is beyond compare. Take the service, for in.stance. 
It’s called the best in the world... all over tlic world. Justifiahlvvoii’ll agree. 

About the price. It’s really a trifle considering the fun j'ou'll have. The 
17-day Excursion Fare is in effect now, so you’ll pay as little as $350 
Economy Class round-trip New York to London by jet; $484.30 to Rome. 
Even less on the jet-prop Britannia. 

So, why not suddenly feel like a gondolier ... or a bagpiper ... or a 
matador. It’s “easy as BOAC” to jet to the proper surroundings. And 
your Travel Agent makes it even easier. Ask him. Or write BOAC for 
1961 Tour folders. 



World Leader in Jet Travel 

BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


Diroct flishts to Europe from Roston. Chicaco, Detroit. Honolulu, .\ew York, .San Fninci.sco. .Montreal. 
'Totuniu. Starting in March Rights to London from Los AngcU-s. Offices also in all principal cities. 
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HOCKEY Rex MacLeod 


Chasing Rocket’s record 


A moody Maple Leaf named 
Mahovlich is threatening one of 
ice hockey's venerable statistics 


F or the last 15 years, the 50 goals 
in a single season scored by Mau- 
rice (the Rocket) Richard have 
loomed as durably in the record books 
of big league hockey as Ruth’s 60 
homers have in those of baseball. But 
during the last few weeks hockey’s 
statistical peak has been approached 
by a goal-happy youngster named 
Frank Mahovlich, the 23-year-old, 
200-pound left wing of the Toronto 
Maple Leafs. Last week Mahovlich 
got more votes than any other player 
in the midseason balloting for the 
NHL all-star team. With 37 goals al- 
ready to his credit after 46 games of 
a 70-game season, this budding super- 
star seems certain to break the Rock- 
et’s record, though he could scarcely 
make it on the Rocket’s terms, i.e., 
50 goals in 50 games. Three times this 
season he has brought off the hat 
trick (three goals in a single game) 
and twice added an extra goal as a 
feather for the hat. During one seven- 


game sequence he scored 12 times. 

For Frank Mahovlich, a husky On- 
tario-born Yugoslav-Canadian, this 
splurge may be the turning point in 
a career with the Leafs that started at 
the top four years ago (when he beat 
out the Black Hawks’ Bobby Hull as 
rookie of the year) and has seemed 
headed downhill ever since. 

Mahovlich came into the National 
Hockey League straight from school 
(St. Michael’s College, whose hockey 
team is sponsored by the Maple 
Leafs) but with an advance billing 
that even the Rocket might have had 
trouble justifying. When this much- 
touted recruit failed to score more 
than a run-of-the-mill (for superstars) 
20 goals in his first season, a great 
many Toronto fans were not only 
disappointed but outraged. In the 
three years since then, he has inspired 
both fanatical partisanship and fierce 
denunciation among the Leaf follow- 
ers. He has been called a superlative 
technician, a malingerer, a bum, a 
genius, too timid, too aggressive and 
just plain lazy. "I never played any 
game without trying as hard as I 
could,” Frank himself says in some- 
what sullen defense. ‘‘It’s just that 




WISE GUY MAHOVLICH TAUNTS TEAMMATES 


some games you seldom see the puck 
— so what can a guy do?” 

On the ice Mahovlich still shows 
signs of the indolence of which he has 
been accused, but his sudden success 
has notably changed his off-ice per- 
sonality. Once quiet and taciturn in 
the locker room and on the bench, he 
has now become a chronic loudmouth, 
his high-pitched voice seldom silent 
during a game. He berates the opposi- 
tion, the officials and his fellow play- 
ers with equal intensity, and he doesn’t 
hesitate to argue vehemently with 
his coach, George (Punch) Irnlach. 
His teammate Bert Olmstead, who 
has been one of the league’s most ac- 
complished bench jockeys for the last 
11 years, seems relieved that Mahov- 
lich has at last discovered oratorical 
powers to match his own. Says Olm- 
stead : ‘‘You gotta keep talking to stay 
alert. Also, it helps loosen up a team 
and keeps them concentrating.” 

One or two other Toronto players 
share Olmstead's sanguine view of 
the new Mahovlich, but some are less 
tolerant. “Sometimes I’d like to paste 
some tape across his mouth,” said 
one player, who requested anonymity. 
“But what the hell can you do with 
a guy who’s having a year like he is?” 
“If a guy can get me 30 goals in any 
single year,” says Coach Irnlach, “I 
don’t care if he’s a cannibal.” 

One of Mahovlich’s favorite feud- 
ing partners is Goal 'Fender Johnny 
Bower, a patient, philosophical vet- 
eran who rarely loses his aplomb or 
sense of humor. After every game, or 




at least those the Leafs win, Mahov- 
Uch and Bower get involved in a 
mock-earnest shouting match, debat- 
ing which of them should get top bill- 
ing in newspaper reports. 

“They’ll probably say you were the 
star again,” Mahovlich screams at 
Bower. “You lucky s.o.b.! If it wasn't 
for me you’d be back on a farm in 
Saskatchewan. I'm keeping you in 
the league.” 

“If you’d only play your position 
I wouldn’t have any trouble,” Bower 
typically retorts. “If you’d check like 
you’re supposed to and not worry 
about scoring all the time I’d have a 
dozen shutouts. You’re the softest 
check in the league.” 

Quite possibly because they are 
justified, allegations that he is lack- 
ing on defense are likely to send Ma- 
hovlich oil on another tirade — this 
time against the Leafs’ defensemen, 
who, he will claim, are derelict in 
their duty most of the time while he 
gets the blame. But Frank Mahov- 
lich can be humble as well as arro- 
gant. He will regale the locker room 
with Mahovlich-edited versions of 
sports page items about Bow’er in 
Bower’s discomfited presence, but be- 
hind the veteran (16 years) goalie’s 
back, he will say earnestly: “We all 
play a little harder for Bow'er. He'll 
never quit on you, and you can’t 
help giving a little extra for an old 
meathead like that.” 

Another Toronto teammate to 
whom Mahovlich defers in genuine 
respect is Red Kelly, the Leafs’ sea- 
soned defenseman who has now moved 
up to center on Mahoviich’s forward 
line. Kelly's stabilizing influence on 
and off the ice has had a notably ma- 
turing effect on his young friend. 
“Rod has helped me a lot,” Frank 
himself says when asked about his 
change in both attitude and accom- 
plishment. “That’s something an aw- 
ful lot of people seem to forget. You 
can’t do it all yourself.” 

As a player, Mahovlich has been 
compared to many of the great ones, 
including Detroit’s Gordie Howe and 
the Black Hawks’ Bobby Hull. With 
his wide sweeps and long reach, he is 
most reminiscent of Montreal’s Jean 
Beliveau. “He has everything that 
Beliveau has,” says the Canadiens’ 
Coach Toe Blake, “and maybe he 
has even more right now. But,” Blake 
adds significantly, “Beliveau has had 
it for years. Mahovlich must still 
face the test of time.” eho 


IN BRIDGE... 

EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 
IN SCOTCH... 

TEACHER’S 

IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 



TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKYJsS PROOF! SCHIEFFELIN <t CO.. N Y 


ENTER A NEW and DIFFERENT WORLD 
It’s FUNi:: 7 w/th a SCOTT HYDRO-PAK 



A Thrilling Adventure, Invigorating 
Exercise, Lots of FUN for Everyone 

You enter a realm of exquisite beauty. With 
your Hydro-Pak. you swim easily, lazily, en- 
joying to the fullest this new adventure. 

Hydro-Pak is made by the largest producer 
of portable Demand Breathing Equipment. 

For sale by Abercrombie & Fitch. N. Y., 
Underwater Sports, Inc., Miami, and other 
leading stores. If your dealer cannot supply, 
send check or money order for S2S0. Hydro- 
Pak win be shipped immediately, prepaid 
with full instructions, Unconditionally guar- 

SC07T AVIATION CORP., Lancaster, N. Y. 
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FROM FLORIDA 


“pO-ltA 

,0 CHOOSE 

akub* • 

CAR-lAOtNf. oaOUPE 

CURACAO ^ NASSAU 

'HHGSTOH , ^U.PRIHCE 
OCHO 8105 ^ ,„oMA5 

SAH 1“'"'^ . TRINIDAEI 

5, VINCEN’ 


3 eXCITINO WINTCR CRUISES 



Step Right into pout 

Summer in Sunny PORT EVBRGLADES LAUDERDALE 


Feb. 11. 
Mar. 4. 
Mar. 17. 


.20 Days. 
.12 Days. 
. 8 Days. 


$600 up 
|.t 60 up 
$220 up 



Completely air conditioned Cruising to sun- 
splashed Ports from Nassau to South Amer- 
ica. One Luxury Class only, every stateroom 
outside with private bath . . . deck sports and 
dancing, floorshows, outdoor pool. 8 to 20 
thrilling days! 

For new WEST INDIES CRUISE Folder 
See Your TRAVEL AGENT 

FURNESS LINES 

54 Whitehall St., New York 4, N. Y. 

NEW YORK • BOSTON • CHICAGO • PHILADELPHIA 
OC SHAW BROS., PIER 3, BOX 306, MIAMI 52, FLORIDA 


DATSUN 

and you 

IN 



Weight means safety! Datsun is hundreds of pounds heavier than the "light-v/eights" 


All-American in concept . . . this smart-looking, roomy Datsun Bluebird. Safest 
import on the road . . . sturdily built, weighs hundreds of pounds more than 
other leading imports yet costs no more than the "light-weights". Full-length 
safety frame; precise steering. Up to 38 m.p.g. Also available; FairLady four- 
passenger Sports Convertible; 4-door Station Wagon; capacious Pickup Truck. 


At franchised dealers throughout U.S.A.. or write nearest distributor. WEST: Nissan Motor Corporation U.S.A., 137 E. Alondra 
Bl»d., Los Angeles, Cai. CENTRAL & EAST; Nissan Motor Corporation U.S.A., 221-35 Ftelinghuysen Ave., Newark N.J. MID- 
SOUTH: Southern Oatsun Oist, Co., 1501 Clay St.. Houston, Te«. HAWAII: Von Hamm-Toung Co., ltd,, P.O. Box 2630, Honolulu 3, 
NISSAN MOTOR COMPANY. LTD. • TOKYO. JAPAN • SINCE 1926 


TRACK j James Murray 


A big night 
for Wiima 


The three-time Olympic gold 
medalist was the star at 
the Los Angeles Invitational 


I ndoor track meets used to run off 
an occasional race for women just 
to fill a gap in the program and to 
lend a note of variety to the succes- 
sion of events. But the promoters of 
thesecond annual Los Angeles Invita- 
tional meet last week scheduled a 60- 
yard dash for women as the feature 
of the evening and reached a long 
arm all the way across the country to 
Tennessee to fetch its prize entrant; 
the beautiful Olympic medalist, Wil- 
ma Rudolph. 

Wilma did her job well. She made 
herself gracefully available for inter- 
views, and Los Angeles welcomed her 
from city council to movie set. Riv- 
ers of ink flooded her every appear- 
ance. Los Angeles fans stormed the 
sports arena in such numbers that a 
sellout was posted one hour before 
opening ceremonies, and the shutouts 
were offering $6 for $2 seats, with no 
takers. 

For the 13,622 who got inside, the 
show was well worth it. Wilma, who 
appeared to be having the time of 
her young life, showed up poised, 
friendly, innocently flirtatious and 
nine pounds heavier than she had 
been at Rome. But she had no trou- 
ble disposing of the world record in 
her event in both heat and finals. 
Running against girls who would be 
hard put to beat her kid sisters to 
the bathroom mirror in the morning, 
she added another world record (6.9 
seconds for the indoor 60-yard dash) 
to her extraordinary string of achieve- 
ments. 

There were men at the meet, too. 
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Parry O'Brien, the great beached 
whale of the shotput, served notice 
that he may put to sea again, perhaps 
in the direction of Tokyo in 1964, 
when he sent the shot 63 feet 1 ' ■> 
inches, eight inches better than the 
indoor world record he had set in 
I960. Ralph Boston, Wilma’s school- 
mate at Tennessee A&I, broke the in- 
door world record in the broad jump 
with a leap of 25 feet 10 inches. Laszio 
Tabori, the indestructible Hungarian, 
led the pack home in the two-mile run 
in 8:53.2, which was good time before 
Murray Halberg disintegrated the in- 
door world record two Saturdays ago 
(SI, Jan. 23). 

Olympic 400-meter champion Otis 
Davis, whose straight-up style of run- 
ning gives him the appearance of a 
man about to do a back flip at any 
time, staved off an exciting final kick 
in the 500 by the consistent and per- 
sistent Eddie Southern. Jim Beatty, 
who had beaten Dyrol Burleson in 
themilein Oregon the week before, beat 
Ernie Cunliffe this time (Burleson 
was in N gw Zealan d, where he defeated 
Murray Halberg in a slow 1,500 me- 
ters). Cunliffe’s late drive forced Beat- 
ty to run a 57-flat final quarter, but 
the time was a disappointing 4:06.4. 

Boston, sporting a white leather 
cap identical to teammate Wilma’s 
(“Rudolph and I bought them just 
before we left Tennessee; they’re all 
the rage down there”), and the age- 
less O'Brien were voted the “co- 
outstanding athletes of the meet” for 
moving the Los Angeles Invitational 
.solidly into the record books, where 
California’s stop-watch set likes to be. 

Lady's night 

But it really was wonderful Wil- 
ma’s night. Indeed, it might be her 
decade. Wilma won without bother- 
ing to remove her w'ristwatch, and 
there was some indication she could 
have carried her purse. Everyone in 
the massive sports arena, possibly ex- 
cepting the girls she defeated, was 
quite in love with Wilma Rudolph. 
Wilma herself, politely but firmly ex- 
cusing herself from the swarm of news- 
men who pursued her to the door, 
chose to leave hand in hand with 
Ralph Boston. The two of them fled 
happily through the trees of Exposi- 
tion Park to a waiting car, wearing 
their brand-new world records lightly, 
just like any other couple on a Sat- 
urday night. END 



Myers Planters’ Punch: ! tsp. sugnr, 
juice V4 lemon, 2 ozs. MYERS RUM, 
dash Angostura, dash grenadine. Shake 
with ice, add soda to taste. 


MYERS 


N. V.C. 


Some call it enchanting. Some call it robust, others vivacious. Whatever 
your word, you’ll agree the flavor of Myers Rum is distinctive, delicious. 
Its rich, spicy flavor is essential for the very best rum drinks. But then, a 
dash of Myers can make any cocktail memorable. If you have a taste for 
adventure, try Myers Rum— the spirit of adventure! 
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Finessing the finesse 


L ee Hazen, a New York lawyer, is frequently quoted 
- in bridge columns, and with very good reason, for he 
has been one of this country’s most respected players 
for more than twenty years. 

He also is a talented raconteur. One of his favorite 
stories is about a player who finessed . against both of the 
defenders for a missing queen and won both finesses. His 
first finesse was through Hazen up to dummy’s ace-10- 
small. Since Hazen had the queen, this finesse succeed- 
ed. Several tricks and many minutes later, declarer led 
a low card from the board up to his own king-jack. He 
played the jack, and Hazen immediately and erringly 
followed with a small card rather than his queen. As 
Hazen put it, “The only question about this hand was 
which was worse, declarer's memory or my eyesight." 

Recently Hazen came up with a new twist to the two- 
way finesse. He calls it “the two-way non-finesse." The 
way the bidding went will require a little explaining, 
but this was the deal: 



IT PASS 34 PASS 

2 * MSS 2 N.T. PASS 

3 T PASS PASS 

AT PASS 54 MSS 

ST PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: queen of spades 


Hazen was South, and let him explain his three- 
diamond bid himself. “I can only tell you that my part- 
ner plays what you might term a flexible two no trump. 
That bid could have meant that he just did not like 
either of my suits, or that if we were going to play the 
hand at no trump he would like to have had the fun of 
being declarer. Anyway, we got to within one trick of 
our best contract when North bid five clubs. We could 
have made six in that suit.” 

I cannot say that this is a perfectly satisfactory jus- 
tification of South’s rebid of his four-card suit, but that 
action did lead to an interesting contract. 

At first glance Hazen’s problem, namely, how to win 
11 tricks at diamonds, appeared to hinge on guessing 
which opponent held the queen of diamonds, but de- 
clarer made the hand by playing both opponents for 
that card. 

South won the first trick with the king of spades, 
cashed the ace of clubs and the ace-king of hearts, then 
led a spade to dummy’s ace. He ruffed a low club with 
the 8 of diamonds and trumped his remaining spade 
with dummy’s diamond 7 when West showed out, dis- 
carding a club. 

A third round of clubs was trumped with the diamond 
9, dropping West’s king. The stage was now set for the 
double no-finesse. South led a low heart and trumped it 
with dummy’s ace of diamonds. Then ho led another 
club and trumped that one with his diamond king. 

South now had 10 tricks home, and a heart lead, 
trumped with dummy’s 10 of diamonds, was bound to 
produce the 11th. Either it would win that trick or it 
would establish South’s jack when, as was the case, 
East overruffed. 

By maneuvering as he did, declarer insured the con- 
tract no matter where the diamond queen lay. As you 
will observe, if he had risked an overruff with the dia- 
mond queen by either defender, a trump return would 
have beaten him. His line of play precluded this defense. 

EXTRA TRICK 

The next time you are faced with a two-way finesse for 
a missing queen, stop and think. The solution of your 
problem may be the two-way non-finesse. That is, you 
may be able to allow for the queen to be in both de- 
fenders’ hands. Simply by counting the tricks you most 
likely will win without finessing at all. end 
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Problem: * 

Find tlie Four Spare Tires . . . 


*. . Ill VOGUE 

Twin-Air Cliamlier Safety XjTres, 
THE SPARE^S KUll.T UV! 



VOGUE TYRES 

VOGUE RUBBER COMPANY 

1935 So. Indiana St.. Chicago16, Illinois or Your Favorite Car Dealer 


No puzzler, at all to Vogue Tyre owners ... a safety-conscious clan of out- 
standing drivers who know they carry a life-saving, blowout-proof "spare” 
inside Vogue Twin-Air Safety Chamber Tyres! Amazing? Only to those who 
have not seen the ultimate in driving cornfort and security. . .Vogue 
Twin-Air Safety Chamber Tyres, combining a road-gripping, 
total-traction "V” tread for instant braking responsiveness 
. . . PLUS a steel cord internal Safety Chamber with AN 
INDEPENDENT AIR SUPPLY THAT CANNOT BLOW-OUT! 

Why are the ranks of Vogue Tyre owners multiplying 
so rapidly today? Because with Vogue Tyres on your motor 
car, you enjoy positive protection against fatal blowouts . . . 
plus the conifort of kitten-soft riding qualities. 

Now is the right time to spend 10 minutes with your 
friendly automobile dealer for a safety demonstration you 
will never forget. - P. S. Tomorrow could be too late. 


*ilr‘r4’'x prtmf of VOfjit'F'.S 

Mti.OWOi T FitOrEfTtOXI 
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A TRIP FOR 
TEN TALL MEN 


The bizarre and the pathetic are 
encountered daily by 
baskelbalTs Los Angeles Lakers as 
they crisscross the country to 
meet their demanding schedule 



by JAMES MURRAY 


DraKings by Michael Ramus 


O n Christmas Day, at a moment when 
the rest of the country was opening 
presents, basting turkeys or saluting the 
holiday over steaming punchbowls of 
Tom and Jerrys, the members of the Los 
Angeles Lakers professional basketball 
team climbed onto a jet plane to fly to 
New York and thus begin the year's 
most exhausting road trip — six cities and 



six games in nine days. The temperature 
in Los Angeles was in the 80s when 
they left. The sun was shining brightly 
and the horizon was cloudless. Swim- 
ming pools winked in the distance. 
Nonetheless, each of the players board- 
ed with a heavy overcoat across his arm. 
This was because the trip was to be in 
the zero Fahrenheit belt. Their goodby 
kisses to their wives — all but two of the 
10 on the traveling squad are married — 
were perfunctory and preoccupied. There 
isn't much to say to a loved one from 
whom you must be separated over both 
Christmas and New Year’s. A few mo- 
ments later they were airborne — de- 
pressed, irritable, off on the longest nine 
days of their young lives. Here is their 
story of that trip: 

N ew York. Dec. 26. Dressing Room 
34 at Madison Square Garden was 
a dingy, bare place with peeling plaster 
walls, a row of coat hooks above a line 
of splintery benches and a bath and 
shower room that afforded no privacy. 
A bare-bulb overhead light shone down 
on the rippling brown muscles of the 
powerful Elgin Baylor as he irritably 
wrenched his shirt over his head. “Damn 
Garden," he growled. “You'd think they 
could give you better quarters than this, 
all the money they make.” Across the 
room, the blond, lanky Jim Krebs, a 
Texan from St. Louis, needled him. 
“How you know they make so much 
money? You seen their books?” 

A roar from the crowd outside inter- 
rupted Baylor's retort. Between Krebs 
and Elgin Baylor the retorts are endless, 
an affectionate but relentless banter that 
the rest of the team only half listens to. 

‘ ’Who they cheering out there?" demand- 
ed Baylor. A teammate, Tom Hawkins, 
swiftly slipped out to find out. On the 
boards above stairs, the Harlem Globe 
Trotters were gyrating through their 
well-rehearsed routines, which only su- 
perficially resemble basketball. Hawkins 
reappeared. “Willie Mays, they were 
cheering Willie,” he advised. Baylor 
grunted. “He's still something around 
here. New York, I guess.” “He’s noth- 
ing at all in San Francisco,” said Jim 


Krebs. “They don't dig him up there.” 

Krebs surveyed Baylor critically. “El- 
gin,” he demanded, “didn’t you change 
those damn shorts? Those are the same 
damn shorts you had on yesterday.” 
Baylor, a fastidious man, bristled. “How 
come you say that?” he shouted. “Those 
were red with a gray band, these are gray 
with a red band. You think I'm like you? 
I change ’em, man.” Krebs grinned de- 
lightedly. The outraged outburst was 
precisely what he hoped for. Elgin an- 
grily, or mock angrily, strode off in the 
direction of the duffel bag to yank his 
playing clothes from its center. 

Elgin Baylor is, as it happens, the best 
player on the Lakers. He may be the best 
player in basketball. At 6 feet 5 he is not 
exceptionally tall by basketball's stand- 
ards. But he is exceptionally strong by 
any standards. He scores points by bul- 
lying his way to the basket. When Baylor 
gets the ball, the opposition scatters like 
quail at the sight of the hunter, stream- 
ing backwards on the double for the dead- 
ly desperate business of stopping him. 
Their tactics seldom succeed. Few play- 
ers around the league are physically equal 
to the chore of slowing Baylor down. 

But Baylor was sluggish this night. So 
were the Lakers. The New York Knicks, 
at the moment the worst team in pro 
basketball, were leading at the half 66- 
36. It was a dismal start for the long 
trip east, and if the New York fans were 
happy in the mass, one chunky, swarthy 
character was no.t, Hi?^ scrambled down 
the stairs on fat legs as the Lakers rushed 
for the dressing room. “Hey, Baylor, 
stay down there! Whyn't ya stay inna 
dressing room? Stay there, ya hear!” 

The fan was not the only one mad at 
the Lakers. Coach Fred Schaus was 
white-lipped with rage, and the sounds 
of one-way battle poured out of the 
dressing room throughout the intermis- 
sion. The Lakers silently hung their 
heads and absorbed it. “I never heard 
him name names before,” marveled 
Krebs later. “We deserved it,” was the 
comment of the rookie, Jerry West. 

The abuse took effect. Baylor flashed 
through basket after basket. He scored 
44 points for the night. The Lakers out- 

conllni/ed 
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scored the Knicks 76-53 in the second 
half as Baylor frequently outwrestled the 
whole New York squad under the offen- 
sive boards. It was not enough. The final 
horn found the Lakers still in arrears 
119-112. 

The Lakers dressed in silence after 
the game. Then the door flew open 
and the first autograph hounds 
bounded in. They held their programs 
to Baylor first. “Hey. Jimmy. '' Baylor 
leered wickedly at Krebs. “How do 
you spell Khrushchev?” “K-R-U- 
S-C-H-E-V.” innocently advised 
Krebs. Baylor was overjoyed. “Naw, 
it's K-H-R-U-S-C-H-E-V. How 
come, here’s a man, his name is in the 
papers every day, and you don’t 
know how to spell it?” Happily he 
scribbled “Khruschev” on a boy’s 
program, and then, because he was 
one up on Krebs, he scrawled “Elgin 
Baylor” under it. 

To Baylor, the public is just one 
vast army of Jimmy Krebses, some- 
thing to needle and agitate. On the 
cab ride to the Garden from the Ho- 
tel Manhattan, the cabbie, not sur- 
prisingly, spotted Baylor and team- 
mate Tommy Hawkins, a graceful, hand- 
some Negro from Notre Dame, as ath- 
letes. “Hey,you guys playin’or somethin’ 
in the Carden tonight?” he wanted to 
know. “Yeah,” insolently answered 
Baylor, “we’re fightin' the main event. 
I’m Elgin Baylor, the well-known heavy- 
weight. and this here’s Tom Hawkins, 
my opponent.” “Oh, yeah?” The driver 
was happily impressed. “You’re fightin* 
and you’re in the same cab? That's a hot 
one. You ain’t mad at each other?" 
“Course not.” scorned Baylor. “We’re 
the best of friends. I might let him win,” 
he said as he debarked nonchalantly 
from the cab, leaving the driver open- 
mouthed and staring. 

After the game the Lakers and the 
Knicks scrambled aboard the same 
charter bus for a trip to Newark, and 
ultimately to Syracuse by chartered plane. 
Frost festooned the windows as the 
players settled back for the ride under 
the Hudson. “What was it like in L.A. 
when you left?” the Knicks’ Richie 
Guerin wanted to know. “Eighty de- 
grees,” Hot Rod Hundley told him 
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smugly. “It's like that five days a week 
out there.” From the back of the bus 
came a scornful “I’d get sick of that.” 
Hundley looked out at the slush-ridden 
streets slipping past under the wheels. 
“I’d get sick of this," he growled. 



N ewark. Dec. 27. It was 1 a.m. and 
a gelid wind rattled off the Jersey 
wastelands as the Lakers and the Knicks 
straggled through the airport. A porter 
dispiritedly swabbed at a muddy floor 
with a sodden mop, from the entrails of 
which spirals of steam issued. 

Suddenly, from an open door, a pert 
stewardess sashayed past the towering 
silhouettes. The Lakers went into an all- 
court stall. A low whistle emerged, and 
then, although none of them had ever 
seen the young lady before, someone 
told her loudly, “I love you very much.” 
The Lakers nearly fell down laughing, 
helpless in their merriment. “Was that 
you, Rudy? That was you, 1 heard you.” 
insisted Elgin Baylor. Rudy LaRusso, 
tall second-year forward, one of the few 
Ivy Leaguers (Dartmouth) in profes- 
sional sports, looked hurt. ‘Tt was some- 
body else,” he said. 

As the Lakers made their way up the 
loading ramp of the Mohawk airliner. 
LaRusso dangled in his huge hand, in 
addition to his duffel, a gaudy Christ- 
mas package. It was a toaster given him 


by his family in Brooklyn for his bride 
in Los Angeles. As the trip went on, 
players forgot watches, books, rings, 
even shoes at one point. But Rudy never 
forgot his toaster. It became a sort of 
symbol of the whole trip — the very last 
Christmas present, melancholy re- 
minder of their lost holiday. 

S yracuse, Dec. 27. It was 5*^ and 
snowing steadily when the plane 
landed at the Syracuse airport. It was 
also past 2 in the morning. The ter- 
minal was deserted, and Rudy La- 
Russo, striding in and surveying the 
emptiness, put his hand in his pocket 
and commanded, “All right, every- 
body, this is a stickup.” Hundley, 
joining him, moaned, “Syracuse — 
this town is out to lunch.” 

In the all-night lunchroom a few 
bleary-eyed refugees from skid row, 
killing the empty hours until the bars 
would open again, regarded the en- 
trance of the team with little inter- 
est. The tired counterwoman stared 
as the forest of players queued up. 
“You must be with some team,” she 
guessed. “Yeah," said Baylor, “the 
Los Angeles Mothers. We’re midget 
wrestlers.” 

The next day snow flurries dashed 
across the face of downtown Syracuse, 
and the alternating temperature-time 
signs in frontofasavings-and-loan build- 
ing read a bare 19° as Hot Rod Hund- 
ley looked out the window of the room 
in the Onondaga Hotel he shared with 
Elgin Baylor. 

Hot Rod Hundley is a man who has 
made only casual inroads into the do- 
main of culture. The trouble is, he for- 
gets books, leaves them in hotel rooms. 
This day he was bemoaning the loss of 
Robert Ruark’s Poor No More in a ho- 
tel room in New York. “This guy’s a real 
heel, see. He’s making a play for his girl 
friend’s old lady, is the kind of a guy he 
is. Only she’s a nut and they keep put- 
ting her away and this guy is telling her 
she oughtn't to be in the nut house. This 
is because she's rich and this guy wants 
the dough. You wouldn't believe a guy 
could be so rotten. . . . Damn, I wish \ 
hadn't of left that book in the hotel.” 

A few years ago Hot Rod similarly 
mislaid the biography of Clarence Dar- 
row {For the Defense), and he never did 


fil'd out how the Scopes trial came out. 
"'Hot Rod," taunts Jim Krebs, “is a man 
who can tell you every word of every 
book he's ever read— 'cause he's only 
read two.” 

The game in Syracuse was another 
discourager for the Lakers. With 37 sec- 
onds to go, the score was 113-113 when 
the home-team Nationals missed a layup 
basket. Krebs and Hundley came down 
with the ball. Either could have had it 
but together they wrestled it out of 
bounds. The Nats’ Hal Greer grabbed 
it, shot again, missed, and Elgin Baylor 
came down with the ball. With 23 sec- 
onds to go and only 16 in which to lake 
a shot. Baylor passed it over to Jerry 
West, the best jump shot on the team. 
West popped for the basket, missed. 
There were only four seconds to play 
when John Kerr, fully 25 feet from the 
basket, leaped and threw. It swished 
through the net for a Syracuse win. 

In the dressing room the Lakers were 
too stunned even to talk for a while. 
Hundley, sitting in a corner smoking and 
drying out, angrily asked the air. “Did 
you ever see such lousy officiating?” He 
spread his hands. “Kerr was that far out 
of bounds. And I was fouled on that 
shot of Jerry’s. What the hell do you 
think [Referee] Duffy was looking at 
out there? This town,” he concluded, 
“is out to lunch.'’ 

P hiladelphia, Dec. 29. The flight from 
Syracuse was a hedgehop through 
barely allowable ceiling limits. “Can you 
see the ground?” Krebs demanded nerv- 
ously from time to time. The flight passed 
over a scheduled slop at Wilkes-Barre, 
which could not be cleared for landing. 

In Philadelphia rain poured down on 
ice-slicked streets. Theshoeshine boys lin- 
ing the terminal ramp were delighted. 
“There's ol’ Tom Hawkins,” grinned 
one. “Hawk, give 'em your autograph,” 
urged Jim Krebs. “They don't want his 
autograph, they want Ivy Baker Priest’s,” 
cracked Baylor. “They’re not basketball 
fans, they're money fans.” 

The lobby of the Bellevuc-Stratford 
was a warm, glowing oasis in a drenched 
city. The rich aroma of winter cigar smoke 
and heady winter whisky hung in the 
air. A man bustled up to the Lakers’ 
6-foot-11 center, Ray Felix. “Are you 
Will the Stilt?” he demanded. “I’d like 


to tell my kids.” Ray shook his head. 
“No, I'm not. But if you're looking to 
give Wilt some money. I’ll take it for 
him.” A lady huffed annoyedly by. 
“You'd think this was a gymnasium,” 
she sniffed. 

The driving rain pelted against the 
cab on the way to Convention Hall. Jim 
Krebs explained his basic philosophy 
vis-a-vis lipping. “I hale tipping,” he 
said. “I give 'em a quarter. If they don’t 
want it. they can just give it back.” 

The game was a happy one, for a 
change. The Lakers coasted to their first 
win 111-95. 

Hot Rod felt good under the circum- 
stances, and announced he would treat 
himself to a beer after the game. Hot 
Rod is a brown-eyed, blondheaded ball- 
handling expert who hates basketball 
and road trips with equal passion. In 
Philadelphia’s Latimer Club, a favorite 
hangout, he unenthusiastically poured 
a split of beer in a frosted glass and made 
a short speech. “You know something?" 
he began. “1 hate basketball so much 
that 1 go up to the officials before every 
game and say, ‘How many games we got 
left?’ Know what 1 said tonight? 1 said, 
‘Smitty, just think, only 42 games left.’ ” 

He took another swallow. A blonde 
came alongside. Her voice was soft. 
“Hello, Rod,” she said. “Why, hello, 
honey, how've you been?" answered Rod. 


He turned to a friend. “Honey, I want 
to introduce you to my buddy here. Uh, 
what did you .say your name was, hon- 
ey?” The blonde batted her big eyes. 
“Desiree,” she breathed huskily. Rod 
swallowed hard. “Oh, sure,” he said, 
“Desiree. This is Desiree. Well, nice to 
see you, Desiree.” 

Desiree wandered back down to the 
other end of the bar. Hundley was strug- 
gling with laughter. “Used to see her a 
year ago. She’s here every lime I been 
here. Desiree — that's a hot one. Who 
in hell was Desiree?" “She was Napo- 
leon's mistress,” he was told. Hundley 
laughed. “If her real name’s Desiree, 
mine’s Tab Hunter.” He jumped up. 
“C’mon, let's get outta here. Gotta go 
call home. It’s only 9 o'clock out in 
Los Angeles.” 

S t. Louis, Dec. 30. The casual cruel- 
ty of the nickname is as prevalent 
in pro basketball as elsewhere in the 
world of sport. Frank Selvy, the Lakers’ 
able, veteran playmakcr, is Fab to his 
fellow players for the sardonic reason 
that he was usually referred to as Fabu- 
lous Frank in his collegiate days, when 
he set an alltime scoring record. The 
fact that he has never quite lived up to 
his advance promise — thanks in large 
part to a two-year Army stint — only 
heightens the zest with which the players 
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Brilliant brewing does it! Brilliant brewing of costliest 
ingredients by skilled craftsmen... combined with brilliant 
filterin g . . . gives Miller High Life a s parklin g purit y that 
shines clear throu gh ... a clear , clean taste that dances 
with a happ y flavor! Try Miller High Life . . . clearl y . . . 

The Champagne of Bottle Beer. 



Brewed Only in Milwaukee ... Of Course! 


TEN TALL MEN continued 

Toil his nickname off their tongues. When 
things are too quiet. Hot Rod Hundley 
frequently lapses into the stilted sten- 
torian of the public-address announcer 
to introduce “Fabulous Frank Selvy, 
the pride of Furman, the player of the 
decade. Once scored a hundred points in 
one game.” “Hey, Fab,” he shouts, 
“didn’t the horn blow before you got 
that last bucket in? You didn’t really hit 
for a C note, did you?" 

Selvy, poker-faced, unmindful, lets a 
bare trace of a grin circle the corners of 
his mouth. The quiet man of the Lakers, 
he also answers to the nicknames of Ish, 
Niffles, and Pops. Jerry West, the baby- 
faced rookie rapidly acquiring big-league 
stature in the NBA, is Zeke. “Ever hear 
him talk?” demands fellow West Vir- 
ginian Hundley. “Man, he sounds like 
he’s got two sweet potatoes in his mouth 
and a chaw of tobacco. That ain’t even 
Dixie. That’s hillbilly. If you can under- 
stand him, you get two free throws. It is 
English, isn’t it, Zeke?” 

Selvy and West were roommates on 
the Christmas week trip. Lakers Coach 
Fred Schaus is insistent that no cliques 
form on his team, and rotates room- 
mates without regard to race, personal 
preference or player friendships. 

The game in St. Louis was another 
disheartenerfor the Lakers. The Hawks’ 
front line of Clyde Lovcllette, Cliff Ha- 
gan and Bob Pettit, basketball’s best, 
was hard put to contain the Lakers until 
Coach Paul Seymour reached into his 
reserves for Woody Sauldsberry, an er- 
ratic shooter but a physical powerhouse. 
Elgin Baylor’s 34-point average, which 
usually takes a tumble at the hands of 
the skilled Hawks anyway, thudded to 
23 points. He whipped in five quick field 
goals against Hagan in the first quarter, 
but when Sauldsberry was substituted 
Baylor flicked off only one for 12 in the 
second half. The final score was 107-99. 

In the dressing room the officials, as 
usual, bore the brunt of the blame. The 
officials in the NBA, for some reason, 
are mostly pint-sized men, holdovers 
from the days when players’ pitiiitaries 
were less active, and frequently they 
stretch only a little above the players’ 
navels. There is hardly a basketball play- 
er in the league who does not believe 


this disqualifies most referees from even 
seeing what goes on at the heights. 

Outside in the St. Louis night it was 
balmy by Syracuse standards. But by the 
time the late-showering Hundley had 
emerged, cabs had gone. Hot Rod cali- 
brated the three-block walk to the hotel 
with no enthusiasm. “There’ll be one 
along,” he said hopefully. “Let's walk,” 
said the restless Selvy. Hundley sighed. 

At the hotel Hundley suggested, “Let’s 
go out to Charlie Share’s place. Every- 
body’ll be there. He says he’ll pay the 
cab fare if we come.” Selvy was reluctant. 
“I'm hungry. Besides, nobody will be 
there. It’soff limits for the Hawks. ’’“We’ll 
eat," promised Hundley. “Let’s go.” 

Charlie's place was not off limits for 
the Syracuse Nats or Cincinnati Royals, 
who had played in the first game of the 
night’s double-header. The small road- 
house was abulge with basketball players. 

The talk ran to shoptalk and the bev- 
erage was beer. No one criticized any- 
one’s play — only the officiating. Night’s 
end found Selvy contentedly eating anti- 
pasto and spaghetti and meat balls, in 
the company of Hundley, a sportswriter 
and Alex Hannum, Syracuse coach. 

D etroit, Dec. 31. Ray Felix, the 
Lakers' 6-foot- 1 1 . 220-pound Ne- 
gro center, is the oldest and tallest man 
on the team. His life 
between games seems a 
lonely, endless vigil at 
bridge games. He never 
plays, just watches. He 
sleeps often. On plane 
trips he frequently seeks 
out the single seat in 
the rear of a Constella- 
tion. where he can 
sprawl his incredibly long legs without 
pre-empting the space of several passen- 
gers ahead. He never reads. 

Nearly every time the Lakers play, 
fans laugh at Felix. Which is sad because 
Ray does not try to be funny. He is in 
deadly earnest on the basketball floor. 
In pursuit of the ball, he gallops down- 
court like a startled egret, arms flapping, 
eyes blinking, feet pounding. He plays 
with such furious dedication that he is 
apt to burst into tears of frustration 
when he can’t get the ball, which is 
most of the time. He averages more fouls 
a game than any player on the team and 


almost all of them are unintentional. 

Ray means well. Offcourt, he is a 
kindly but confused human being who 
has known the heartache of being a near 
freak all his life. “Ray,” says a team- 
mate carefully, “is always afraid you are 
laughing at him. And this is understand- 
able, because usually you arc.” 

In Detroit it was suddenly New 
Year’s Eve. Low gray clouds and dirty 
gray weather held the city in thrall. 
Somewhere, somehow, the citizens of 
America were celebrating the advent of 
the new year. But not in downtown 
Detroit. The Caprice Room of the 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel was ready for 
a crowd of cclebrators. But at 1 1 :30 
p.m.. only one customer sat at the ta- 
bles. Hot Rod Hundley had a party hat 
on, a noisemakcr in hand, a horn in his 
mouth — and a bottle of beer on the ta- 
ble. “Where is everybody? Have they 
evacuated Detroit? What’s going on?” 
he demanded. The maitre-d’ shrugged. 
“1 wish I knew,” he admitted, proffer- 
ing a hat and horn to a new customer 
joining Hundley. 

Hot Rod sighed. “Ain’t this the fits? 
This town is out to lunch. Let’s get up 
to the room. Coach is going to put 
through phone calls to all the guys’ 
wives. I’m going to talk to my wife first 
on his phone at midnight here and then 
I'm going to call her at 
3 when it’s midnight in 
California.” 

Upstairs, the Lakers, 
some of them in sweat 
suits, prcparingforearly 
retirement, were watch- 
ing collegiate playoffs 
on television. They 
were watching apathet- 
ically. At midnight the coach hauled out 
a Jeroboam of champagne and a plat- 
ter of sandwiches. The sandwiches dis- 
appeared first. Then there was a toast 
to the new year. 

Tomorrow would be another game, 
another loss. Then Philadelphia again. 
Then — home. 

Glasses were raised. Outside, in the 
city, a few horns blew. Cries of “Happy 
New Ye-e-e-a-r" sounded drunkenly 
through the hotel corridors. The Lakers 
drank quietly. 

“Hot damn,” said Hundley. “Just 40 
more games and it’s all over.” eno 
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OUTRAGEOUSLY 
TEMPTING ! 

So templing and delicious is Almond 
Roca'J^ lliat people who taste il for the 
first time are outraged that they didn't 
discover it sooner. Choice almonds, 
sugar and sweet butter, covered willi 
fine milk chocolate, roiled in toasted 
California almonds . . . individually 
wrapped in gold foil. Scaled fresh in 
a vacuum tin. Get Almond Hi>ca at 
drug or department stores. S2 tlie tin. 
Other sizes 65(!. SJ. S4. Stephen F. 
Whitman & Son, inc., Disl., Phila. 



Mental Problems” 

Aletital and emotional ill- 
nc.sses iire (luite (‘uiiiinon. 
I'lveryoneof u-s know pt'oplc 
who are coiitiiuially trou- 
bled — and suffer. You can 
help simply by giving them 
yotir concern, notyonr crit- 
icism . . . yuur friendship, 
not your antagonism. 

To learn more about IhU problem 
send for thi.s//w booklet. 

Address: BETTER MENTAL HEALTH 
BOX 2500, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 

Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council. 




ON THE ISLAND OF ELEUTHERA, BAHAMAS 


Country club living on the Island Of Eleu- 
thera S'xty miles east of Nassau with a hun- 
dred miles of roads to explore the beaches.' 
Luxurious guest rooms, golf, tennis, game 
fishing and all water sports. Private inter- 
national airport and yacht facilities. 

See Your Travel Agent 
Of Int’l Reps.: Robert F. Warner, Inc. 
New York • Boston • Chicago • Washington 
Toronto • London 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BOATING — PIPF DREAM. 40-tnol yawl nwnpd 
and skippered by Walter Colquitt of Greenwich, 
Gunn., won the 40:j-mile St. Petorshurg-to-Fi. 
mudrrdnlc ocean sailing race on a corrected time 
of 68:48:57. Second was class-C winner Paper 
Tiper, owned by Jack Powell of St. Petersburg. 
Class-A winner was Onc/fne. owned by Stephen 
Long of Lnrehmont, K.Y. 

DELIGHT, 40-fool yawl under the hand of San 
Franeisco'.s Dennis .fordan, dethroned C'liiwnnr/ie 
as champion in the Tl-mile .Miami-to-Cai Cay 
ocean race on a corrected time of 10:32:26. 
Comanche, second, was seven minutes behind 
DelinhI. 


bowling-BILL TUCKER of Roek Hill, Mo. won 
the SlO.nOO first prise in the All Star Bowling 
ebainpionship at San Bernardino, Cnlif., with a 
Petersen point rolal of 318-40. Seeond was Diek 
Weber of St, I-ouis, with 300-11. PHILLLS N<i- 
TARf) of Brant. N.Y., won the women's title with 
144-13 Petersen points. Seeond was Hope Rierilli 
of Downey, Calif., with 11.3-12, 

HELEN KLIMAS of Hartford, Conn., rolled 
strings of 141-198-1.59 to win the women's national 
ciuekpin title at Hartford. Her total nf .501 makes 
her the first woman ever to roll over 500 in duck 


FiElP TftiAl.— S.4FARI, a wbite-and-or.-mge fe- 
male pointer handled by John Gates, defeated a 
field of .57 pointers and setters to win the Georgia 
Association's Open AlUAge championship at 
Waynesboro, Ga. 

FISHING OCEAN CITY LIGHT-TACKLE CLUB 
of .Maryland won the International Light Tackle 
championship at Palm Beach, Fla., with a thriK-- 
day total of 16 rcleaacs tm 20-pouiid line. Runner- 
up: Cape Halteras Billfish Club, with 14 releases. 
Individual winner: J. M- HUTTON JR., of Cin- 
cinnati, who released eight .sails. 


GOLF— BOBBY ROSBURG, 1959 PGA champion, 
sank a li-foot birdie putt on the final hole of the 
$.5(1,000 Bing Crosby pro-am at Pebble Beach, 
Calif-, to win with a TZ-hole total of 282 '>«« 
pane 12'. 

JACK RUSkSELL, 5.5. of Clearwater, Fla., de- 
feated George Haggarty of Detroit 1 up to win the 
American senior goffehampionship at Belleair, Fla. 


HOCKEY -AfONTREAL held on to first place in 
the NHL, with Toronto second and Chicago third. 

HORSE RACING BOURBON PRINCFC ($23..50). 
a prominent flop as a Kentucky Derby hopeful 
last year, look the $61,400 Tropical Park Handi- 
cap by 1 lengths over Cranberry Sauce. Under 
Bobby Tfssery, Bourbon Prince covered the I's 
mile in 1:47»--,. 

APRIL SKIES f$7' shrugged olT a 129-pound im- 
post and sorinled home a .l-length victor in the 
$33,0-50 Royal Poinciana Handicap, opening the 
Hialeah season. Bill Hartaek urged April Skies the 
six furlongs in 1 :1 1-"' v -'H Hands was seeond. 
YORKY ($5.80>, a prime prospect for Hialeah's 
$100,000 Widener next month, scooted home 5 
lengths ahead nf Derriek in the $30,300 Royal 
Palm Handicap at Hialeah- Under Johnny Sellers 
the Calumer 4-year-old covered the 1 ‘v mile in 

CROZIEH f$6.60' took the first pre-Kentueky 
Derby leal nf 1961 with a ?:{ -length victory in the 
$25,950 Hibiscus Stakes at Hialeah, Vapor Whirl 
was second- Under 122 pounds including Braulio 
Baeza, Crosier went the six furlongs in 1:11",^ 
SCOTCH BULL iS37.60) opened Bowie's 4«-day 
mooting with a hoad victory over Mrs. Alfred G. 
Vanderbilt's Waddle in tho $17,225 Francis Scott 
Key Stakes. Under Phil Grimm, Scotch Bull ran 
the 5'A furlongs in 1:05 

MOTOR SPORTS DON GARLITS of Tampa 
broke the world’s drag-race record with a speed 
of 189.86 mph in race ul Tampa, 

JACK BRABHAM, driving a Cooper, beat out 
rival Stirling Moss, who was second, in the 100- 
mile Lady Wigram Trophy race at Christchurch, 
New Zealnnd- 


SKiiNQ — BILLY KIDD, I7-year-old Stowe I'Vl.) 
High School senior, captured the Eastern slalom 
championship at Stowe with runs of 53.2 and 58.3 
seconds for a total of 1:51.5. Second was John 
Clough of Middlebury. Uo .second slower. Mrs. 
MARY L. BECK of Middlebury won the wom- 
en’s slalom with a two-run lime of 2:18.8. while 
Eleana Booksirom of Middlcburv was second in 
2:37.5. 

GUY PERILLAT,21-ycar-old Frenchsoldier, won 


the downhill race in the Huhnenkanim interna- 
tional at Kitzbiihel, Austria. Pcrillat zipped down 
the thret'-niile course, dotted with 16 gates, in 
2:29.2. beat Austria's Egon Zimmermann by 7/ ID 
second. Pcrillat lost the slalom to Austria's Ger- 
hard Nonning. who had a time of 2 :09.3, but won 
the combined- Traudl Hecher, 17-year-old pig- 
tailed Austrian ace, won the women's downhill 
Ian 1 1-gaie course about two-thirds as long as the 
men’s) with a time of 1:.53.7. and the women's 
slalom, in 2:(I3.9. for the combined title. West 
Germany’s Heidi Biebl was second in both the 
downhill and slalom. 

SWIMMING -In one nf the speediest high school 
meets ever held. New Trier of Winnelkn, III. beat 
neighboring rival Evanston Township 56-30, end- 
ed Evanston’s fivt^year, 84-cnnsecutive dual- 
mecl win streak. Every Illinois State record was 
bettered, as well as four national rccoriis. New 
Trier’s Terry Townsend swam the 20(l-yard free- 
style in 1:50.7, two sccond.s under the national 
record. Trier's Dale Kiefer lowered the national 
mark with 2:05.7 for the 200-yard individual 
medley, and Roger Goettsche swam the 100-yard 
backslrukc in 54.8, both a nutionul inlerscholas- 
licand American record tor a 25-yard pool, Evans- 
ton’s 200-yard medley relay team set a national 
record of 1:43.5. Fred Schmidt of New Trier tied 
the HlO-vard liutterfiv with a time of 53.8. 

TOM TRETHRWEY, Ifi-year-old junior at Mt. 
Lebanon 'Pa.i High School, liroke the national 
inleracholiistie 100-yard breaststroke record for 
the third time in one moni h with a time of 1 ;02.7. 
His time also tops both the National AAU 
! 1 :03.2' and National Collegiate '1 :03.1 ’■ records. 
DAVE T'j’LKR, sophomore at Williston Acad- 
emy in Kasthampton, Mass., broke two national 
prep school records, swam the fiO-yard freestyle in 
22.5 and the IfiO-yard freestyle in 50.8. 

TRACK « FIELD .At the Los Angelea Invita- 
tional indoor meet isce pope is) Wilma Rudolph 
of Tcnnt'ssee .A*I broke the American record for 
the 60-yard dash with a lime of 6.9. Ralph Bos- 
ton, also of Tennessee AAT, broke the American 
indoor broad jump n-cord with a leap of 25 feel 
10 inches, and Shotput.fer Parry O'Brien broke his 
own American indoor record with a loss of 63 feet 
1 A inches. Other winners; Roscoe Cook of Oregon, 
60-yard dash in 6.1; Hayes Jones of Ypsilanii, 
Mich., 60-yard high hurdles in 7.1 ; Otis Davis of 
University of Oregon, 500 yards in .58,4; Mel 
Spence of Arizona Stale University. 600 yards 
in 1:13; Jim Grelle, an Oregon graduate, 1,000 
yards in 2:15: Jim Beatty of Santa Clam Valley 
(Calif. 1 Youth Village, one mile in 4:06.4; Laszlo' 
Tabnri of .Santa Clara Valley Youth Village, two 
miles in 8:53.2; Don Bragg of Van Nuys. Calif,, 
pole vault at 15 feet; Boh Avant, high jump at 
6 feet 1 1 inches. 

DYROL BURI.ESON. 20.year-old Oregon run- 
ner, edged out Olympic Champion Murray Hal- 
herg in the 1,500-metcr run at .Auckland, New 
Zealand. Burleson’s lime on the grass traek was 
3:17.4, a New Zealand record. 

UNIVF.RSITY OF CHICAGO relay team sot 
an American indoor record in the SSO-yard relay 
with a lime of 1:29.4, at Chicago. 

WEIGHT LIFTING — NORBERT SCHEMANSKY 
of Dearborn, Mich., former Olympir champion, 
broke the world Iwo-hand Olympic snatch rec. 
ord. held by Russia's Yuri Vlasov, with ii lift 
of 344 pounds at -AAU moot in Detroit, 

MILEPOSTS— SIGNF-D: NORM VAN BROCK. 
LIN, 34. Philadelphia quarterback who led the 
Eagles to the National Football League cham- 
pionship, to three-year contract as head coach 
of the new Minnesota Vikings of the NFL. 
SIGNED: BILL ELIAS. 36, head roach who 
transformed George Wiishinglon from a losing to 
a winning '5 3 1 ; football power in the Southern 
Conference in one yesr, as head coach at the 
University of Virginia. 

SIGNED: GLENN DOBBS, athletic director at 
Ihe University of Tulsji, as head football coach, 
replacing his brother Bobby who resigned last 

SIGNED: JERRY CLAIBORNE, 32. assistant 
coach at Alabama, as head football conch at Vir- 
ginia Tech. 

RESIGNED: DANA X. BIBLE, 70, conaullinK 
athletic director at the University Of Texas, as of 
September 1. Bible, hired in 1937, is crediled 
with fashioning the University of Texas’ golden 

DIED: LOUIS J. FAGEOL, 54, first unlimiled 
hydroplane driver to average IDO mph in a heat, 
winner of three Gold Cups, the Harmsworlh Tro- 
phy and the President's Cup; of a heart ailment 
in Sait Diego. Fageol set his i00,181-mph record 
in the 19.5u Hurmaworth race on Ihe Detroit Hivur. 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


Although many of the nation's college 
basketball players were busy with mid- 
year exams, some mixed baskets with 
books. This versatility was best demon- 
strated by Ohio State, which methodi- 
cally stretched its winning streak to 18. 
However. DePaul. after 11 in a row, re- 
luctantly left the unbeaten ranks. 

THE EAST 

While Si. John’s and Ivy League leader 
Princeton sat out the week in the class- 
room.s, Sl. Jlonavenlurc tuned up its 
fast break and whipped Canisius 96 76. 
The quick Bonnies, led by eager sopho- 
more Fred Crawford and casual Tom 
Sfith, ran Canisius bowlegged, left their 
New York neighbors far behind before 
the reserves took over. 

Providence, forced into double over- 
time by ambitious Niagara, finally won 
76-74 when hig Jim Jladnot calmly 
dropped in two foul shots with four sec- 
onds to play. Pitt, suddenly emerging 
from obscurity, tossed a scare into West 
Virginia before losing 73-68, then out- 
fought Temple 80 75 in overtime. Army, 
bigger and more talented than in recent 
years, edged wnSiams 60-58 on Ron Han- 
non’s buzzer .shot and beat Columbia 
48 40 with superior defense for its sixth 
-Straight. Penn tied up Villnnova's Hubic 
White with a light zone and .surpri.seri 
the Wildcat.s 63 62, but lost to LaSalle 
67-63. The lop three; 

1. ST, BONAVENTURE (14-1) 

2. ST. JOHN'S (10-2) 

3. PRINCETON (0-2) 

THE SOUTH 

Taunted by rivals (Maryland cheerlead- 
ers .spelled out P-R-O-B-A-T-I-O-Nl, 
NCAA-banned North Carolina neverthe- 
less went grimly about its business. York 
Larose and Doug Moe scored 14 of the 
Tar Heels' 18 field goals as N orth Carolina 
beat Maryland 58-52. But Coach Frank 
McGuire was far from pleased: “I told 
them to slop standing around admiring 
Larese and Moe and give them some help.” 
Against North Carolina State, the Tar Heels 
did just that. Larese and Moe scored 27 
each, Jim Hudock helped out with 20, and 
North Carolina won handsomely, 97-66, 
to tie idle Duke for the .Atlantic Coast 
Conference lead. 

It seemed unlikely, but Mississippi Staiv 
was in command in the Southeastern Con- 
ference. The young Maroons gave (ieorgia 
Tech’s Roger Kaiser the long shots (and 


31 points), concentrated on stopping the 
Jackets inside and beat them 62-61 in 
overtime on six points b.v Jerry Graves. 
.Mississippi was next, and State flurried 
for 26 points in the last six minutes to 
win 63-40. 

“They could kick up quite a fuss,” 
said Wcsi Virginia's George King before 
his team played Virginia Tech. But Tech 
kicked up a fus.s long before the game 
started. Coach Chuck Noe suspended 
starters Bucky Keller and Bob Ayersman 
for disciplinary reasons ( "they were more 
than an hour late for a normal s(|uad 
function" I, and Tech was no match for 
the Mountaineers at Morgantown. Rod 
Thorn and Jim McCormick wrecked the 
VPI slowdown, scored 41 points between 
them, and West Virginia won 83-72 to 
break a tie for first in the Southern Con- 
ference. Earlier, Furman upset The f'iiadel 
92 84 to knock the Bulldogs out of first 
place. 

LouLsville, beaten by Xavier 84-77, 
picked a nationwide TV date to snap a 
two-game losing streak. The Cardinals 
cracked Dayton's zone, caught the Flyers 
in a cold spell and won 63-50. The top 
three: 

1. NORTH CAROLINA (12-2) 

2. DUKE (13-1) 

3. LOUISVILLE (14-2) 

THE WEST 

Coach Jack Gardner rarely has to 
worry about hLs offense. He ju.st turns 
loose Billy McGill and considers the Job 
done. But his defense is another matter. 
It .sometimes leaks like a wind-whipped 
umbrella. Last week lirlgham Young 
found it that way. With Gary Earne.st 
jump-shooting accurately from behind a 
split-second screen for 26 points and Dave 
Eastis matching McGill's 32 points, BYU 
took advantage of Utah’s too loose man- 
to-man and upset the Redskins 91-86. 
Next night the Utes closed up the gaps 
and easily beat Montana 72 -56. But it 
was too late to keep Colorado State U., a 
60 53 winner over New Mexico, from tak- 
ing the Skyline lead. The Lop three: 

1. use (12-2) 

2. UTAH (11-S) 

3. UCLA (10-3) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

It is now clear that Texas is the team to 
beat in the Southwe.st Conference. Last 
week the aggressive Longhorns weren’t 
quite up to the task of containing Texas 


A*M's brilliant Carroll Broussard, who 
flipped in 37 points despite a harassing, 
fouling defense— but 37 wa.sn’t enough. 
Albert .Almanza and pesky little Jimmy 
Gilbert outhustled and outscorecl the 
other Aggies, and Texas won 81-76 to 
lake over first place. 

Texas A&M and Broussard had no 
more luck against independent Houston- 
The Cougars "held” Broussard to 26 
points and beat the Aggies 89 85 after 
Ted Luckenbill pulled them out of an 
83-83 tie with three minutes to go. Then 
Houston faltered at Miami and lost to the 
hot-shooting Hurricane.s 89-78. The top 
three : 

1. TEXAS (10-6) 

2. HOUSTON (10.6) 

3. OKLAHOMA CITY (11-S) 

THE MIDWEST 

For a few wild moment.s Minno.soia’-s 
Iricked-up three-two offense, which sent 
the little Gopher guards scurrying for the 
basket and kept Jerry Lucas and John 
Havlicek away from the boards, had 
Ohio scale on the run. Then the Buckeyes 
adjusted their defenses, Lucas led them 
on a 10-poinl tear, and soon thereafter 
Minne.sota was finished. Lucas .scored 22 
points, Havlicek got 16, and Ohio State 
won 75-56. But things didn't work out 
as well for Iowa. I'urdue hounded the usu- 
ally vigorous Hawkeyes with a nagging 
zone, slowed them down with a cauLiou.s 
ball-control game, and talented Terry 
Dischinger did the rest. Terry snared 17 

/•oxfiHwei/ 



GRACEFUL LEAP by Wost’s Robcrtson 
carries him past East’s Chamberlain for 
soft layup in All-Star game (sec paye 62). 
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CONSIDER THE SIMCA. 



THAM THE OTHEE ECOMOMY 
IMEOETS IM ITS FEICE CLASSo 
SIMCA IS THE lOOMY 
SEDAM THAT SEATS FIVE IM 
lEMAMKAELE COMFOMT AMD 
LUGS THEIl LUGGAGE AS 
WELLo ECOMOMY, QUALITY, 
COMFOMT, PEEFOMMAMCE; 
GET THEM ALL WITH SIMCA= 
THE IMPOET BUILT FOE KEEPS» 



PAETS AMD SEEVICE COAST 
TO COAST„ SEE YOUE DEALEE 

MOWo SIMCA IMPORTED BY CHRYSLER 


BASKETBALL'S WEEK eonliniitd 

rebounds, scored 19 points and led the 
Boilermakers to a 47-4] victory. 

Big Eight leader Kan.sa.s. upset by Okla- 
homa Stale 54-49, made a comeback 
against Kansas Stale. The Jayhawks 
muddled a bit until their patterns began 
to work, then used the rebounding and 
.scoring of Bill Bridges and Wayne High- 
tower to beat the Wildcats 75-66. 

HePaul’s hopes for a return to the glory 
of the George Mikan days died at Notre 
Dame. The rough-tough Irish, who al- 
most never lose at home, simply overpow- 
ered DePaul to win 61-58. And it was 
even worse at Kalamazoo, where Western 
Michigan whipped the Blue Demons 
85-60. The top three: 

1. OHIO STATE (13-0) 

2. BRADLEY (13-1) 


THE PROS 

Boston's glib Red .A.uerbach, who had 
confidently predicted, ‘‘We'll win because 
we're better,” ruefully munched his own 
word.s after the West outran, outshot, 
outrebounded and generally outhu.stled 
Auerbach's iCa.st team 158-131 in the an- 
nual NBA All-Star game at Syracuse. It 
was no contest after the West unleashed 
a withering first-quarter attack for a 47 - 
19 lead. St. Louis' sturdy Clyde Lovel- 
lelte was too much for Philadelphia’s 
Will Chamberlain, who was boxed, bat- 
tered, bumped and outmaneuvered under 
the boards and held to two field goals. 
When Wilt dropped off Luvellette shot 
over him for 21 points. When he moved 
outside Cincinnati’s quick Oscar Robert- 
son (23 points') and St. Louis’ magnifi- 
cent Bob Pettit (29 points) sliced in for 
swirling thrusts at the basket. Not even 
Boston's Bill Russell, who rebounded 
well and scored 24 points, could slow 
up the hot-handed Westerners. When 
it was over boyish West Coach Paul 
Seymour had the last word (“we beat 'em 
good, and that's what they needed”), 
and Robertson had the Most Valuable 
Player trophy. 

Meanwhile, the NBA Board of Gover- 
nor.s voted to expand with Chicago and 
Pittsburgh next stnison. .\nd a storm 
broke. Pittsburgh Promoter John ITurri.s, 
who blandly admits, “I know nothing 
about basketball,” soon had his foot in 
his mouth. His announcement that Bos- 
ton’s Bill Sharman would be his coach 
drew an angry blast from Celtic Owner 
Walter Brown. ”1 was never consulted,” 
said Brown. “Sharman is under contract 
to me. I may want him for a coach my- 
self.” Next day Harris threw up his hand.s, 
decided that pro ba.skelball was indeed 
loo confusing and withdrew his bid. At 
last look Chicago was still in for 1962; 
Boston led the Eastern Division by 
games; St, Louis led the West by 
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19i,W THE READERS TAKE OVER 


VISIBLY TOPS 

Sirs: 

Gilbert Rogin’s T/ie Iimsihle Cham- 
pion (Jan. 16) is one of the most sensi- 
tive, thoughtful and understanding bio- 
graphical pieces it has ever been my pleas- 
ure to read. 

Richard W. West 

Washington, D.C. 

Sirs; 

The stroke-by-stroke description of Ar- 
nold Palmer’s personal nightmare on the 
18th hole during the Los Angeles Open 
(Scorecard, Jan. 16) will be recounted 
for years to come. But it should be added, 
I think, that Palmer’s actions following 
his four out-of-bounds will be remem- 
bered for just as long a time by many of 
us who saw him. 

He remained cjuiet, seemingly unper- 
turbed, and waited for his turn on the 
green. Afterwards, he immediately set 
out upon the task of signing autographs 
for eight or 10 young boys who were wait- 
ing for him. In keeping with being chosen 
your Sportsman of the Year, his com- 
po.sure under the most trying conditions 
remained that of a real champion — even 
if his golf for a minute or two had not. 

Patrick A. Lejeune 
South Pasadena, Calif. 

GHOSTS AND GAELS 

Sirs; 

Your story on basketball player Terry 
Dischinger of Purdue (Ghoul Alinuj the 
WahdKh, .Jan. 23) was spirited enough, but 
your writer doesn’t know a foul shot from 
a shot fowl. Purdue doesn't stand a ghost 
of a chance against Ohio State or Indiana 
this season. 

Gordon Cole 

Indianapoli.s 

Sirs: 

I would like to call your attention to 
the fact that, there are basketball games 
played in the West ! And there is one play- 
er in the West Coast Aihlelio Conference 
who deserves mention: Saint Mary’s All- 
-America Tom Meschery. 

It rakes more than points to be a real 
All-America, and Tom Meschery has ev- 
erything it lakes: leader.ship, rebounding 
power, .spirit, know-how. What’s more, 
he has the points too. He averages 13 to 
15 rebounds per game and, in the last 
two, made 30 assists. To date he has held 
the Gaels together for a 9 4 record which 
includes only two homo games. 

Edward F. .Martin 
Saint Mary's College, Calif. 

HOCKEY IN THE HEART 

Sirs: 

Thank God for culture and the Soviet- 
U.S. cultural exchange program. This pro- 
gram should not only be continued, it 


should be enlarged and strengthened. 

True, the U.S. players took it on the 
chin in the hockey games (Clobbered for 
Culture, Jan. 16 1 , but isn’t it also possible 
that they took it in the heart, by getting 
to know their Soviet counterparts and 
seeing in them persons who are not unlike 
themselves? 

WiLLiA.M Johnson 

Warminster, Pa. 


PAST AND PRESENT 

Sirs: 

Reading about Frank Lane’s latest 
move as the new general manager of the 
Kan.sas City .A’s (For the Record, Jan. 
16 :■ put me in mind of some old snapshots 
I thought I had. And when I went to look 
— sure enough, there they were: a picture 
of Lane I took 35 years ago and one of 


Baltimore Colts Coach Weeb Ewbankinto 
the bargain. Here they are in case your 
readers would like to have a look. 

Frank Lane was a rugged and exact- 
ing football and basketball referee in 
those days. But in my opinion (and not 
just because he to.ssed me out of a game 
on one occasion 1 he left much to be de- 
sired as a baseball umpire. 

Weeb Ewbank was big league baseball 


material. I played with him at Miami 
University for three years, and believe 
me, he could do it all. He also handled 
him.seH with the best in basketV>all in that 
long gone era when small men were still 
allowed on the court. In football he was 
just another guy named Joe. 

Frederic Latscha 

Cincinnati 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



WILMINGTON BOYS CLUB 


Chin-up champ 


When you 
DINE Italian, 

Wl N E Italian with 


RUFFINO 



. . . and 8 other world famous golf courses of Ireland 
and Scotland. 


Live in a golfer's paradise for 17 exciting fun- 
filled days. 

For only $470 including all expenses, you can 
play 9 of the world's truly great courses. 

In addition enjoy sightseeing in lovely Ireland and 
Scotland. These countries are at their very best in 
the Spring. 

Departures from New York on March 3, 10, and 15, 
1961; via- 

JRISH - AIRLINSS 

For injonnaiion Krite or lelfphonc: 

TRAVELANDS, /vc 

598 Madison Ave. • New York 22, N. Y. • PLaza 1-1606 



A dynamically balanced tone arm, professional 
turntable and automatic changer combined. ..for 
only $69.50. For literature write Dept. GA-1471 

GARRARD SALES CORP.. PORT WASHINGTON. N. Y. 


As 13-year-old Samuel Clemens, hero 
of the Wilmington, N.C. Communi- 
ty Boys Club, sees it, chinning one- 
self is more than just good exercise 
—it’s good fun as well. Thanks in 
part to this happy attitude, the lithe 
70-pound youngster, shown here hav- 
ing his fun in company with a group 
of fellow clubmen, helped lead his 


Wilmington team to a nationwide 
chinning title in the Boys’ Clubs of 
America national pull-up champion- 
ships. Sam explained his skill with a 
grin as wide as a chinning bar: “I like 
it. It makes me feel good.” Sam’s club 
director, Walter Bess, had a further 
explanation : ‘‘Pull-ups can help devel- 
op pretty strong personalities, too.” 
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Hidden away, where the blue Pacific 
meets the Sierra Madre. a host at his 
winter villa proudly serves V.O.— the 
international favorite. 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

known by 
the company 
it keeps 

Seagram’s 


Sfogra 


V.O. 


Imported 

Canadian Whisky 




You get a lot 
to like with a 
Marlboro 

_the filter 
cigarette with 
the unfiltered 
taste. 



